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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OFFICIAL HITS PREMIUM 
TAX ON FIRE INSURANCE 


Such Taxes Have Increased 368% 
During The Last 20 Years He 
Tells Accountants 


ADVOCATES PROFITS LEVY 





Also Urges Insurance Men To Op- 
pose Unnecessary Appropriations 
Which Bring Tax Increases 





A clear picture of the strangle-hold 
taxes are getting on the fire and marine 
insurance business was drawn by A. von 
Thaden, assistant manager of the insur- 
ance department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in a talk he gave 
last week in New York before the In- 
surance Accountants Association. He 
said that while our population has in- 
creased about 33% in the last twenty 
years, our national income 160% and fire 
and marine premiums 190%, fire insur- 
ance taxes have gone up 368% in the 
same length of time. 

Mr. von Thaden urged his listeners and 
insurance men in general to take more 
interest in the various appropriation 
measures before Congress which necessi- 
tate high taxes and to oppose such meas- 
ures that are for the support of un- 
necessary non-governmental functions as 
vigorously as they oppose measures tor 
increased taxation itself. If this were 
done a great deal of subsequent trouble 
would be avoided he declared. 


Attacks Fire Premium Tax 


Mr. von Thaden denounced as espe- 
cially unjust the fire insurance premium 
tax which is paid entirely by policyhold- 
ers. Inasmuch as the tax levied on the 
gross receipts of an insurance company 
is similar in effect to the tax upon the 
gross turnover of any other business the 
fact must be kept in mind in any com- 
parison that is made between taxes on 
insurance and on other business. To be 
comparable the tax on industrial plants 
or mercantile establishments should be 
on gross sales he said. A tax of 3 or 
4% on the gross sales of a business or 
on the average deposits in a bank, how- 
ever, would result in a wave of protest. 
Yet just as real, but not so apparent 
a tax on insurance goes by unnoticed by 
the general public. 

The taxation provisions of the model 
marine law of the District of Columbia 
were held up as an improvement over the 
general taxation laws by Mr. von Thaden. 
This law imposes a profits tax of 5% 
on the underwriting profits gained from 
business written in the District. In the 
event there is a loss there is no tax paid. 

The important sections of the model 
marine insurance law have already been 
adopted for marine business in New 
York, New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania and Washington and it is expected 
that California will amend its constitu- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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NEW FIDELITY TRUST TIE-UP 
GIVES STATE-WIDE LINK; 
“COVERS UP-STATE CITIES 


How New Group Banking Can Be 
Used In Handling Insurance 
Trust Business 


MARINE MIDLAND GROUP 


Prominent Life Underwriters From 
All Over State At Fidelity 
Trust Dinner 
Group banking is the latest develop- 
ment in the banking field and is an out- 
come of the tremendous extension of 
the branch banking movement in recent 
years which has resulted in the absorp- 
tion of local chains of banks by the huge 
banks of the great money centers. In 
group banking each bank in the group 
retains its individuality, has its own of- 
ficers as before, but its sphere of influ- 
ence is extended throughout the entire 
group. This banking development is not 
without its significance for the life in- 
surance business because of the close 
tie-up with the banks in the group and 
the co-operation in all branches of the 
business including the life insurance 

trust branch. 

The Fidelity Trust of New York has 
recently become a member of the Marine 
Midland Corporation group of banks in 
New York state, one of the important 
members of which is the Marine Trust 
of Buffalo, the largest bank in New York 
state outside of New York City and a 
bank that was among the first to do co- 
operative work with life underwriters 
and to advertise life insurance trusts 
over 1ts own name. There are eighteen 
banks in the group control of each of 
which rests with the Marine Midland 
Corporation. 

To explain the significance of this new 
banking group to the life underwriters 
of New York, the Fidelity Trust invited 
about one hundred leading life under- 
writers of New York City and state to 
a dinner given Monday evening at the 
Harvard Club of New York. President 
James G. Blaine presided and at the 
head table were Julian S. Myrick, Gra- 
ham C. Wells, Clinton Davidson, Leon 
Gilbert Simon, Roger B. Hull, George 
Kederick and Francis E. Wood, deputy 
superintendent of insurance of New 
York who came to represent Superinten- 
dent Albert Conway who was detained 
in Albany at a conference with Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt. 

Group Banking Gives Contacts 

President Blaine of the Fidelity Trust 
was in 1912 associate general agent for 
the New York Life in Providence and 
has a wide acquaintance among life it 
surance men. He explained to the gath- 
ering the set-up of the Marine Midland 
group of banks. There are eighteen 
banks in as many cities of the state hav- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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a A Do you remember your Fifth Birthday? = 
= . 
” ' Then you can appreciate what we are * 
. looking forward to on August Ist next! = 
* = 
. B When you were 5 years old weren't you the = 
= ; . 
bd survivor of the usual hazards of infancy? ” 
2 So are we, having had the usual infan- = 
. tile complaints; swallowed bad advice * 
a and lived, sidetracking convulsions, » 
* rickets and anemia; having opened 5 * 
- offices and paid for over 69,000,000 of * 
= standard business. 1. 
@ . 
. C Weren't you promised a birthday party under 7 
x certain conditions? We are going to have a a 
- couple of parties under any conditions. . 
« They will be as follows: : 
= * 
« THE PARTY OF THE FIRST PART: As each group of business aggregating $100,000 becomes m 
7 paid during July, some deserving child from the Poor in sweltering New York City will be sent to an " 
= established CAMP FOR NEEDY CHILDREN. This we believe will be of infinitely greater satis- * 
2 faction to contributors of Mass Mutual business to this office than ribbons, medals, claptrap, gewgaws, - 
“ 

a banners, eulogies and whatnot. i 
cg = 
. THE PARTY OF THE SECOND PART: We and our constituents will celebrate our 5th Anni- * 
. versary on August Ist. When, where, how and what will be announced to each contributor of business. . 
a The total objective for August Ist, incidentally, is * 
* * 
" $72,000,000 . 
° = 
- standard paid for business . 
2 as a result of Five Years of— * 
. * 
“ . 
O ized Servi 
RSI CAT SOTA RE al 
rganized Service 
a a 
. « 

' THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY s | 

| ; . | 

* MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. : 
* 

* 225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 . : 

‘ 

. | 
" LEYENDECKER BRANCH JOHN STREET BRANCH WHITE PLAINS BRANCH BRONX DIVISION a 
= 225 Broadway 60 John Street 226 Main Street 566 Courtlandt Avenue | 
. Telephone: Barclay 3670 Telephone: John 4107 Telephone: White Plains 9086 Telephone: Melrose 2225 * 
s * 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE CONVENTION 





President Hardin Opens 
Agents’ Convention 


COMPANY’S 85TH ANNIVERSARY 





One Thousand Field Representatives at 
Three-Day Meeting at Home 
Office in Newark 


The Mutual Benefit Life combined its 
nnual convention of its field force with 
“1 anniversary celebration this week at 
home office in Newark. The com- 
pany is eighty-five years old, one of the 
jdest in the country in fact as there 
are but two companies older and the 
older of these is but two years older 
Mutual Benefit. Vice-Presi- 
Superintendent of Agencies 


than the 
lent and 








JOHN R. HARDIN 


Oliver Thurman presided over the ses- 
sions. 

There were about 1,000 in attendance 
at the convention which was held in the 
large auditorium of the company’s new 
building situated on high land some dis- 
tance out from the center of Newark. 

\ large number of ladies also attended 
the meeting and there were a number of 
events planned especially in their honor. 
One feature was the luncheon for the 
ladies at the Robert Treat Hotel on the 
second day of the convention, Tuesday, 
which was addressed by President Har- 
din and Vice-President Thurman. 

The banquet came on Wednesday 

ening in the home office dining room. 

Teceds ly evening there wag open house, 
with dancing, bridge, informal entertain- 
ment in the auditorium and_ refresh- 
ments, 
President Hardin opened the conven- 
nas the first speaker and he told of 

early development of the company, 
ts humble start and the important place 

has had in the life insurance business. 


Company’s Humble Start 


‘le told how the company was started 
thout any capital, without means really 
pay the $300 expense of procuring the 

rter and the $250 which was the first 

is office rent. The president got $1.- 
‘\! salary and the treasurer $800. 1,701 
na: s were issued from May 1, 1845, to 
\iay 1, 1846. The gross premiums were 
sy eae The limit on a single life 
was $5,000. In the first year two losses 
\ experienced, aggregating $7,000. 
lhe age limits were fourteen to sixtv- 
en, and the premiums might be paid 
weckly, monthly, quarterly, semi-annu- 
ay or annually. Agents had been ap- 


pointed in all the New England states, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Ohio and Michigan. 

“As we assemble in this anniversary 
gathering approximately 631,000 policies 
are in force, representing outstanding in- 
surance of approximately $2,500,000,000. 
The company is annually disbursing to 
policyholders, their estates, or bene- 
ficiaries, over $42,000,000, and returned to 
policyholders last year in dividends $21,- 
700,000. Its assets exceed $538,000,000. 
Its diversified investments extend the 
circle of its beneficent influence far out- 
side the confines of its membership, into 
every field of business activity, and sup- 
ply the sinews of capital to transporta- 
tion, agriculture and commerce. Sixty 
general agents, over 4,200 licensed so- 
liciting agents, and the home office staff 
of over 700 executives, clerks and at- 
tendants, co-operate in the administra- 
tion and extension of Mutual Benefit 
service to increasing numbers of satis- 
fied policyholders.” 

Need to Conserve Business 

Continuing President Hardin said: “Tn 
our felicitations incident to this birthday 
gathering we have reason to include con- 
gratulatory reference to the hard work 
of the convention year, which has 
brought to the company a volume of 
new paid for business approaching but 
not excelling the best results of earlier 
years, culminating with an April that ex- 
ceeded all records in the company’s ex- 
perience. We must, however. be 
mindful that our tribal natriotism should 
not only inspire production but also 
conservation. It is a disillusion'ng fea- 
fure of a review which goes beyond mere 
production of new volume, that lanses 
and surrenders should grow anace with 
very unsatisfactory increase of percent- 
age relation to business in force as com- 
pared with the persistency records to 
which we have been accustomed. It may 
be that some part of this adverse ex- 
perience is due to financial reasons out- 
side of our control, but it seems reason- 
able to believe that if our agency forces 
were keenly awake to the sacrifice of 
existing insurance which the lapses and 
surrenders ‘illustrate, they might be 
stirred to strenuous effort to conserve 
insurance already written.” ; 

Another opportunity for service is 
open to agents in the discouragement, of 
cash policy loans and in the persuasion 
to their repayment if made, said Mr. 
Hardin. Premium loans, to protect poli- 
cies against lapse, are providently made 
when the policyholder is unable to meet 
premium payments. They are not provi- 
dently made on old insurance to sunport 
new insurance beyond the ability of the 
policvholder to carry. The ultimate re- 
sult is frequently the lapse of both the 
old and the new insurance. Cash loans 
are a contributing cause in the increase 
in lapses and surrenders. They are also 
at times a disturbing factor in the com- 
pany’s investment plans. The unusual 
demand of last fall, during and after 
the crash in stocks, increased the per- 
centage of policy loans to total invested 
assets of the Mutual Benefit by over 
2%. The demand for money to meet 
this unprecedented call interrupted for 
the time being permanent investments in 
bonds which could have been advantag- 
eously made. This excessive demand was 
associated with an increased volume of 
surrenders for cash. While we must 
wait, said Mr. Hardin, until the anni- 
versaries of the policies to ascertain the 
full consequence of last fall’s policy 
loans, it may be taken as certain that 
manv policies will lapse or be surren- 
dered. Even men who are eager and 
anxious to pay debts otherwise contract- 
ed exhibit amazing indifference to in- 
debtedness of this type and to the ef- 
fect of non-payment on insurance poli- 
cies, often of long standing with large 


ever 


accumulated equities, 


Vice-President Rhodes 
Discusses Disability 


PRESENT 





TELLS SITUATION 





Explains to Agents’ Convention Com- 
pany’s Stand on Whole Problem and 
Reasons For Its Policy 





The present situation with reference 
to the Mutual Benefit Life’s disability 
policies was explained to the convention 
of the company’s field representatives at 
the home office this week by Vice-Presi- 
dent Edward E. Rhodes. He traced the 
beginnings of the disability provision and 
said: “It was the addition of the month- 
ly income benefit, together with the ig- 
norance or disregard of the underwrit- 
ing principles involved, and the way in 
which claims were handled, which began 





E. E. RHODES 


to play havoc with the business, and to 
reate losses which began to pile up in 
staggering amounts. In addition to the 
above, which of themselves were suffi- 
cient to wreck the business, an era of 
unbridled competition set in during 
which the companies out-vied each oth- 
er in adding one frill after another to 
the disability clauses, without any ex- 
perience which enabled them to deter- 
mine the cost of these additional frills. 

“From such a situation the Mutual 
3enefit stood aloof, as it did in the days 
when tontine insurance had its way, al- 
though for a different reason. It recog- 
nized the propriety and justification of 
disability insurance, and sought the 
means of doing it unon a sound basis. 
While the Mutual Benefit was thus 
standing lonely, life insurance executives 
began to be alarmed about the situa- 
tion. Life insurance was being sold, not 
because it protected the family against 
untimely death, but because it provided 
disability benefits in a form which placed 
the companies at the mercy of policy- 
holders who were quick to recognize 
the opportunities which were afforded to 
press unjustified claims.” 

Is A Contract of Indemnity 


Mr. Rhodes told the convention about 
the effort to arrive at a sound disability 
provision. “We were satsified,” he said, 
“that the problem had to be approached 
from the standpoint of health and acci- 
dent insurance. Disability insurance, un- 
like life insurance, is essentially a con- 
tract of indemnity. Disability insurance 
being insurance against the loss of earn- 
ing, what could be more natural and 
logical than the thought of so drawing 
the disability contract that the fact of 
disability should be conditioned there- 
on? When we came to this part of 


our program we thought that we were 
the first ones to have that idea, but our 
pride fell when we found that what we 
contemplated had been the rule in Eu- 
rope for a number of years, and that a 
consulting actuary of America had made 
the same suggestion some eight years 
previously. : 
“To give you some idea of the amount 
of time and thought that were given to 
our disability policy, I will take, for pur- 
poses of illustration, the matter of earned 
income. The first question, of course, 
was that of definition, and let me say 
to those who have not thought very 
much about it, that perhaps no task is 
more difficult than that of clear and ac- 
curate definition. Fortunately, we had 
in the Federal Income Tax Act a defi- 
nition of earned income which we could 
adopt as a basis; say ‘fortunately’ be- 
cause there is growing up around that 
definition a body of authoritative rulings 
and definitions, many of which will be 
applicable to our contract. The Income 


Tax Act defines ‘earned income’ as 
wages, salaries, professional fees and 
other amounts received as compensa- 


tion for personal services actually ren- 
dered in any profession, trade or busi- 
ness. There are certain qualifying claus- 
es and limitations attached to this defi- 
nition, proner in a taxing act. but hav- 
ing no applicability to an insurance con- 
tract” 


Features Not Found in Other Contracts 


Mr. Rhodes told of some of the fea- 
tures that are exclusive with the Mutual 
Jenefit contract. “While there are sev- 
eral provisions of our contract which 
distinguish it from the contracts of oth- 
er companies,” he said, “the most notice- 
able one perhaps is the use of earned 
income as a measuring rod for determin- 
ine total disability. 

“The provision that successive proofs 
of disability shall be waived if the com- 
nany determines that for the time being 
they are unnecessarv is not found in any 
other contract. Tf it is patent that the 
insured is suffering from an incurable 
disability he should not, in fairness, be 
subjected to the expense of repeated 
proofs thereof. 

“The provisions that if the co-exist- 
ing policy ceases to be in full force and 
effect while the insured is disabled, the 
monthly income benefit will be contin- 
ued while the insured remains disabled, 
is eminently fair, but it is not found in 
the contracts of any other company. Off- 
hand it might be said that if the insured 
was disabled, he would not surrender his 
life policy, but it is not difficult to imag- 
ine cases where the disability was of 
such a character that the surrender val- 
ue of the life policy might be more ben- 
eficial to the insured than the face of 
the nolicy would be to his heirs. 

“The provisions regarding adjustment 
in case of misstatement of age, altera- 
tion of the co-existing policy or change 
of risk, are not found in the contracts 
of other companies. They protect the 
insured as well as the company, and in 
our opinion are essential to contracts of 
this character. 

“The so-called ‘pro-rate’ clause, which 
is not, strictly speaking, a pro-rate clause 
at all, is an innovation in disability con- 
tracts. When it is remembered that the 
contract is one of indemnity, and that 
the thing indemnified is the loss of 
earned income, there cannot be two opin- 
ions regarding the propriety of a provi- 
sion which adjusts the benefit to be paid 
in proportion to the loss incurred. The 
only argument which I have heard 
against the inclusion of such a provision 
in a disability policy is that it will affect 
adversely the sale of life insurance. This 
seems to be equivalent to saying that 
life insurance is not sold for itself, but 
as an adjunct to disability insurance. 

“No other company provides for the 
payment of cash surrender values, al- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Follow Your Warmest 
Leads Says Terriberry 


HE AVOIDS “COLD” 
More Important “Than Sales Presenta- 
tion; His Five Classifications 
of Prospects 


METHODS 


G. G. Terribery of the Beers & De- 
Long agency of the Mutual Benefit, in 
New York, believes in an agent working 
with the warm and, in fact, the hot pros- 
pects and conserving time by avoiding all 
others. He explained to the Mutual 
Benefit convention in Newark that he 
divides prospects into five classifications 
as follows: 

1. Frozen, This group includes tele- 
phone names, names on office buildings, 
bulletin boards and trucks—names whose 








is. AG. 


TERRIBERRY 


owners may be jong dead, which may 
exist only as symbols. The solicitation 
of this group is based on the method 
known as “door-knob turning.” 

2. Cold. This group is the same as 
the first except that the name is known 
to be that of a real person. Names from 
newspaper clippings fall in this category. 

3. Cool. This group is the same as 
group 2 with the addition of information 
regarding the situation. It is cold so 
far as the method of introduction is con- 
cerned. . 

4. Warm. In this group, in addition 

to knowing of the situation, we are per- 
mitted to use the name of a friend or 
client or perhaps have a card from a 
friend. 
5. Hot. In this group a friend or 
client has prepared the way, either by 
a personal introduction, by obtaining the 
consent of the prospect to see us, or by 
actually and enthusiastically telling (sell- 
ing) ideas and obtaining an appointment, 
or obtaining a request from the pros- 
pect that we get in touch with him to 
make an appointment. 

“If we are working with group No. 
2.” said Terriberry, “we cannot jump to 
No. 5. Furthermore, perhaps we would 
prefer to stop at No. 4.” 


Prospecting Better Than Presentation 


He said that prospecting was more 
important than sales presentation. The 
best methods consist of actuating ideas 
and plans pertaining to the solution of 
the client’s individual problems, the com- 
mMetion of which necessitates the use of 
’ life insurance. Every successful sales- 
rr has adapted and developed the ideas 
that are available to all and has bent 
them to his own. personality, beliefs, 
background and ability before they have 
succeeded for him. This is the founda- 


tion of the success of the 15% of the 
agents who are selling about 85% of the 
business. 

“The prospects from our best clients 
will be better than those from our poor 
clients,” said Terriberry. “Like tends to 
produce like, or at least similar. The 
man with high earnings knows and asso- 
ciates with men of similar incomes. Now 
comes the question of how to get at 
these associates. Here lies the second 
sales effort in every interview. Let us 
ask ourselves what we have done for 
this man whom we wish to become pro- 
lific with prospects. Have we qualified 
in his mind in a way which differentiates 
us from other agents from whom he has 
bought insurance? 

“If we brought him real service—per- 
haps brought to his attention phases of 
his own estate problems that he had 
overlooked, and showed him how other 
people in similar situations worked out 
a solution, we have his enthusiastic co- 
operation, This has to be done with a 
real mind to service, a mind free of the 
desire merely to sell a polcy. Then, 
even though no policy is sold, we have 


uncovered a mine of prospects—real, hot 
prospects. 

“Our use of the word service does not 
follow the usual connotation of policy 
analyses, but has reference solely to the 
clarifying, crystalizing and solving of the 
personal problems which face our pros- 
pects. It has reference to the more 
fundamental contingencies of life and 
business. 

“An agent with his mind centered on 
a trick sales presentation guaranteed to 
get a policy has not the mental scope 
available to lay a foundation for real 
prospecting. A client who has been sold 
a policy by a trick presentation is in no 
mind then or ever after to supply pros- 
pects. Prospects are a natural outgrowth 
of a client well served and enthusiastic. 
On the average his assistance will be 
in direct proportion to his enthusiasm for 
the help we rendered him. 

“It would appear that discriminating 
prospecting is tied up directly with our 
sales methods. A selling plan must not 
only sell business, but produce the kind 
of prospects that we want. Without good 
prospects scen under favorable condi- 


PUT ON HUMOROUS SKIT 
C. P. Dawson, C. E. Brewer and W. M4 
Whitney Give Prepared Demon- 
stration at Convention 
One of the features of the Mutual 
Benefit convention this week was a sii 
on “The Prepared Presentation.” C. Pp, 
Dawson gave a prologue on the value of 
the prepared presentation aided by \y. 
T. Thach. Then came the  satirica] 
sketch in which C. E. Brewer, Jr., was 
the agent and W. M. Whitney was {); 
prospect. It developed that the agen 
was selling an automatic back scratch: 
Mildred F, Stone, personnel secreta: 
of the company took the part of th: 
office secretary. The skit was a huc: 
mirth provoker. 








tions, the super-salesman will not be out- 
standing in this business; but with pros- 
pects having needs and money with 
which to buy, and our reputation for 
service reaching them first, so that they 
desire to talk to us. a very poor sales- 
man can be outstanding.” 
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holdings.” 








Why not try this’ 


“Bur I already carry adequate insurance,” says your client. ‘“*From 
y q ’ 


now on I’m going to use my surplus funds to build up my security 


In many cases clients make this statement because they are 
unaware of the possibilities of Life Insurance Trusts. 


In such cases why not suggest to your client the creation of an 
Irving Funded Life Insurance Trust? 


This Trust will enable him to pay premiums on additional insur- 


ance out of the income from his investments and so increase the total 
value of his estate. 


Under this Trust the Company will handle the payment of pre- 
miums, thus insuring him against the lapse of his insurance policies, 
and will invest dividends as he directs. 


He will appreciate your suggestion. 
The Irving Trust Business Extension Department 
will be glad to cooperate with life insurance under- 


writers on any problems of mutual interest. Room 


520, W volworth Building, Phone W hitehall6800 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY | 


New York 
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MUIFUAL BENEFIT LIFE CONVENTION 





Medium Sized Business 
Has Big Possibilities 


MAKES UP BULK OF VOLUME 





Albert P. Steler of Detroit Extols Small 
Cases; He Has Record of 715 Con- 
secutive Weeks’ Production 





The opportunities in the business for 
‘ie agent who writes only average sized 
policies was stressed by Albert Steler 

Detroit in a talk before the con- 
ution of Mutual Benefit agents at the 
home office this week. Mr. Steler made 
an analysis of the business of the com- 
nany by amount of policy and displayed 
chart giving the results. 

“Please note,” he said, “that of the 
company’s business as a whole, 63% was 
on policies less than $25,000 in amount 
and accounted for 94% in lives, and re- 
membering that the entire United States 
only produces 144 policies of $25,000 to 
$100,000, how can the average agent get 
the idea that he must produce large 
husiness exclusively? The honor roll 
usually lists better than three hundred 
names, so if we simply consider the bus- 
iness in excess of $25,000 and divide it 
up among 300 agents, each agent would 
he producing monthly about one-half a 
life averaging $18,000. In other words, 
there would not be enough lives to go 
around and the average volume modest 
indeed. ; 

“These figures prove conclusively that 
a big average case is not what the com- 
pany issues, so why should the agent, 
and I mean the average agent, set out 
to accomplish something that apparently 
is only accomplished by the fewest. From 
these figures it is quite evident that if 
the company had the idea that only cases 
of $25,000 or over were what counted, 
instead of paying for $20,862,000 in one 
month, the paid-for would have been 
$7,701,000, or about one-third, and_ the 
remainder of two-thirds would not have 
been written.” 


Big Lines from Small Policies 


Illustrating how the business grows, 
Mr. Steler told of some actual cases. “A 
young salesman of electrical supplies who 
in 1917 bought $3,000 accelerative en- 
dowment. By 1922 four addition! pol'- 
cies were added, totaling $22,000. In 
1924 $50,000 more. In 1927 $125,000, 
bringing the total up to $200,000. 

“A real estate salesman in 1918 bought 
a $5,000 policy. He added $10,000 a year 
each year until 1923, and then brought 
the total up to $75,000. In 1928 he not 
only bought the $200.000 limit in the 
Mutual Benefit but $300,000 additional in 
other companies. 

“In 1923 a well-to-do manufacturer, 
ave 50, bought $15,000, having then but 
$1000 other insurance. During 1925 and 
1926 he added $140,000, and in 1929 he 
bought another $50,000 elsewhere because 
he had reached the limit with us on ac- 
count of age. 

“And there are literally dozens of oth- 
er cases where the initial policy was not 
a targe one which grew toa good amount 

metimes adding a policy a year of 
a inoderate amount, sometimes a good 
size policy all at one time. 

“if the average agent will properly 
plan his work and h’s time, spreading 
volume over numbers of lives, selling 
each case with the thought left in the 
insured’s mind that the particular policy 
is ust a step towards an ultimate goal, 
an! providing he has gained the in- 
sured’s confidence and has taken good 
care of him, the writing of additional 
insurance from each case is almost auto- 
matic, and besides builds for the agent 
a clientele that is his own property. 
This is one of the agent’s greatest as- 
ey 

Continuing, Mr. Steler said: “For the 
sal-sman who is going to be selling in- 
Surance for some time to come, the type 

(Continued on Page 8) 


DISABILITY BUSINESS 


Vice-President Rhodes Tells Agents of 
Company’s Experience With Its 
Disability Policies 

Vice-President E. E. Rhodes told the 
Mutual Benefit convention at the home 
office this week, in speaking of the com- 
pany’s disability business, that from April 
22, 1929, to May 1, 1930, which is a lit- 
tle over one year, the company has is- 
sued disability policies in connection with 
5,453 policies of new insurance, the 
amount of insurance involved being $31,- 
474,818. Of these policies, 4,193 have pro- 
vided only for the waiver of premiums, 
and 1,260 have had the monthly income 
benefit in addition to the waiver of pre- 
mium. In addition thereto the company 
has issued disability policies in connec- 
tion with 5,672 outstanding policies, 4,558 
of which have had the waiver of pre- 
mium only, and 1,114 have had both the 
waiver of premium and the monthly in- 
come benefit. 

The amount of insurance involved is 
$30,793,692. Of the applications received 
the company has declined 14.5% of those 
which asked for only the waiver of pre- 
mium, and 18.2% of those which asked 
for the combined benefits. 





FIRST YEAR MEN MAKE GOOD 





Vice-President Thurman Tells of Dif- 
ferent Groups Who Qualified for 
Company Convention 
Vice-President Oliver Thurman in 
opening the convention of the agents of 
the Mutual Benefit Life this week called 
attention to the fact that among the 
company’s first year agents, eighty-nine 
had qualified for the convention with a 
total business of $14,441,000. Another 
group whose contracts were made with 
the company in 1928 was composed of 





GROUP MEETINGS EACH DAY 





Agents Gather in Small Groups to Dis- 
cuss Various Sales Methods and 
Problems 
One of the features of the convention 
program of the Mutual Benefit this week 
was the group meetings held throughout 
the home office building for the purpose 
of discussing in small intimate groups 
various sales subjects. Each day there 
were ten different groups each under 
a separate chairman. Monday the sub- 
ject for all of the gatherings was “Pol- 
icyholders.”. On Tuesday the different 
groups had different subjects and the 
agents could attend that group that in- 
terested them most. On Wednesday the 
subject for all groups was “Prospecting.” 





EULOGIZES AMZI DODD 





Dr. William R. Ward, Medical Director, 
Now Engaged in Compiling History 
of Mutual Benefit 

Dr. William R. Ward, medical director 
of the Mutual Benefit Life, is engaged 
in writing a history of the company and 
has done a great deal of research on the 
company’s early days. At the agents’ 
convention last week he addressed the 
gathering, devoting his remarks to a eu- 
logy of that great life insurance figure, 
Amzi Dodd, who was president of the 
company from 1882 to 1902. He was a 
deep student of life insurance both in 
England and America and held many 
important posts and achieved many hon- 
ors. 





forty-six and their total of business was 
$14,541,000. 

All but ten of the 100 leaders in pro- 
duction for the five months of this year 
were present. There were thirty-six 
agents present who had 100 lives or more 
to ther credit. 
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Oliver Thurman Views 
Some Present Problems 


EFFECTS OF TERMINATIONS 
Mutual Benefit Vice-President Makes 
Eloquent Talk in Closing Companys’ 
Convention 
Oliver Thurman, vice-president and su- 
perintendent of agencies of the Mutual 
Benefit, whose gifts as a speaker are 
well known in the insurance business, 
brought the agents’ convention to a close 
at the home office on Wednesday with 
a brilliant picture of what the Mutual 
Benefit stood for and the rich heritage 
of leadership that has come down through 
the company’s history. Mr. Thurman 

was in fine form. 


In opening his address he pointed out 








OLIVER THURMAN 


that 
cies 


more than one-third of the agen- 
exceeded, during the convention 
year, the largest agency record made in 
any of the three years, 1926, 1927 and 
1928. 

The total company paid-for production 
during the convention year was $241,587,- 
317, an increase of fifteen millions over 
the previous corresponding months. 

In the closing month of the conven- 


tion year the paid-for production was 
$27,530,806 on 5,072 lives. April was a 
record month—both the submitted and 
issued business was the largest of any 


month in the company’s history. 
The Effects of Terminations 


“The Mutual Benefit has made its con- 
tribution,” said Mr. Thurman, “not only 


to company members, but, as a_ trail 
blazer, it has elevated standards and 
made a real contribution to life insur- 


ance in general. Because of these high- 
er standards you have enjoyed greater 
opportunities. Through the years there 
has been a great and good development 
in the service our business offers, and 
the avenues for profit in life insurance 
selling have broadened as the institution 
of life insurance has demonstrated it 
broader service. Accumulated reserve 
have an ever increasing influence on get- 
eral economic and social development. 
This influence extends to the individual, 
the family, industry and the state. In 
your work you serve these multiple 
interests as well as the specific inter- 
ests of client and comparyv. and as a 
true servant are worthy of your hire 
“The great business of life insurance 
is a co-operative institution based upon 
sound principles and exact science. How- 
ever, the successful conduct of a com- 
pany is assured only when normal action 
takes place among the factors involved 
The agent has a distinct obligation not 
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only to further but to avoid disturbing 
these normal processes. 

“Our non-forfeiture system, and that 
of other companies, is based, in part, 
upon the idea that lapses and surrenders 
will occur when the need for insurance 
has ceased or when the insured’s cir- 
cumstances have become such that he is 
unable to continue his premium pay- 
ments or must realize as much cash as 
possible. If there is added to these 
contingencies a factor not contemplated, 
arising from the desire of an agent to 
increase his compensation by the process 
of twisting, the company is called upon 
to pay more than the full reserve on the 
terminated policy. 

“Let me illustrate by taking an ordi- 
nary life policy for $1,000, at age 35, 
which is surrendered at the end of the 
fifth year, and replaced by a new pol- 
icy on the same life. The company pays 
to the insured $65.46 and the agent re- 
ceives $15.47, making the total immedi- 
ate outgo on the transaction $80.93. The 
insurance account remains the same. The 
insured and the company have both been 
injured. The agent has seemingly been 
benefited. As a matter of fact, however, 
he has lost immensely through the low- 
ering of his ethical standards if he has 
taken advantage of the non-forféiture 
system, designed to render justice to pol- 
icyholders, in order to realize an ill-got- 
ten gain for himself. The extent to 
which this practice can be followed with- 
out seriously affecting the financial struc- 
ture of a company is a matter for con- 
jecture.” 

Continuing, he said: “Let us see the 
problem more clearly by taking an ex- 
treme illustration. No company could 
survive the complete termination of all 
its existing policy contracts with an im- 
-mediate replacement of new insurance 
for the same amounts upon the lives of 
the same individuals, and pay the usual 
commissions and other expenses of ac- 
quisition for re-writing the new insur- 
ance, Through the process of surrender 
the company’s surplus would not be to- 
tally depleted, but the remainder would 
be inadequate to cover the cost of acqui- 
sition of the new insurance written. It 
is again apparent, therefore, that the cost 
of writing a new policy to replace an old 
policy has an adverse effect upon the 
financial integrity of the company. 

“Ts it not plain, then, what should be 
the course of the agent who recognizes 
his obligation to the company? 

The Most Vexing Preblem 

“As we think of what sacrifice has 
won in the past, may we not rejoice for 
the possibilities of the future? Today 
are we yielding to the claims of expedi- 
ency Are we denying the principles 
of our heritage? We are not! And in 
developing our disability contract, in ful- 
filling our obligation, in paying the price 
that is required of us, is there not an- 
other gem in ‘the making? It will rep- 
resent an adequate indemnity for the loss 
of earned income properly related to 
the principles of mutuality. Since you 
can not have this and that, can you not 
find a challenge in the statements Mr. 
Rhodes has made, and with militant spir- 
it revived take your place with confi- 
dence and with pride in the company’s 
present enterprise ? 

“With the possible exception of disa- 
bility underwriting, the most vexing 
present problem which confronts life in- 
surance management is found in the in- 
creasing cost to policyholders that re- 
sults from the substitution of new poli- 
cies for those surrendered, or hypothe- 
cated and then lapsed. I attempt to en- 
lighten you on this subject with con- 
fidence that you will exercise a sincere 
effort toward the solution of this prob- 
lem.” 





DR. HAWES BANQUET SPEAKER 
At the Mutual Benefit convention ban- 
quet held in the main dining room at 
the home office on Wednesday night, 
Dr. Charles T. Hawes, general agent at 
Bangor, Me., was the principal speaker 
and delivered an eloquent address on the 
larger aspects of life and the things that 
go to make a bigger life insurance agent. 
President John R. Hardin presided. 








NEW WAY 


‘To Round Out a Life 


Insurance Program 


When the NwNL underwriter has shaped up a 


client’s program to provide a clean up fund, a 
mortgage policy, and educational funds, he may 
find that the family’s income for living expenses 
is too small. 


But that is easily repaired, as he has in his kit 
the Income Indemnity Policy. For an annual 
premium of but $50, he can provide insurance 
that will increase the family’s income $25 a 
month after the insured’s death until the date at 
which he would have been 65 years old. 


The Income Indemnity Policy provides that an 
income be paid to the beneficiary from the date of 
the insured’s death until the time he would have 
retired had he lived, i. e., age 60, 65, or 70. 


It has no cash surrender values, and is issued at 
the same rate for all ages of issue. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
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Sees Insurance Solving 
Present Day Problems 


FITS INTO COMPLEX TIMES 
G. Fresbiia Ream of Cincianeti Gives 
Eloquent Picture of Functions 
of Life Insurance 








On Monday afternoon the ladies at- 
tending the Mutual Benefit Life conyen- 
tion at the home office this week sat in 
with the agents to hear an eloquent ad- 
dress by G. Franklin Ream of the Cin- 
cinnati agency on “Our Business—A \ i- 
sion and Challenge.” 

Mr. Ream said that there were five ex- 
ceedingly significant conditions in the 
background of the present day. They 
are that the business structure of the 


present economic life is no static, stav- 
nant thing which can be measured, 
valued, and reckoned with once for all 
It is a moving, surging, tremendously 
complicated thing. 

Another factor, he said, is the fact 
that the scale of living is constantly 
rising. Things which were unknown 
yesterday are common requirements to- 
day. Luxuries of last year are neces- 
sities now. New inventions are creating 
new demands. Another element is that 
modern industry and business are beset 
by many wastes and hazards. 

No matter how careful a man may be 
in steering his own enterprise, destruc- 
tion may overtake him. New _ inven- 
tions, new discoveries, spring up over- 
night, and the hopes of a lifetime are 
shattered. Naturally, the man _ who 
thinks wants to safeguard his program 
against the unseen. 

The Vision of Life Insurance 

The typical man of the present day 
is of strong and insistent ambition. The 
complicated structure of business, the 
rising scale in the cost of living, the 
hazards that beset his fortunes on every 
side have all conspired to make him tre- 
mendously determined that he is going 
to get more of the good things out of 
life and that he is going to bestow upon 
his family some of the prizes. The com- 
plications and hazards only flame this 
desire. 

“Here, then,” said Mr. Ream, “are the 
exceedingly significant things in the 
background of the present day. Men are 
ambitious to do greater things for them- 
selves and their families and their gen- 
eration, but they are hounded by mani- 
fold dangers and hazards. What is the 
answer to these problems of life and 
business ?” 

Mr. Ream found in his conclusions that 
in life insurance was the solution of the 
complex problems of the times. Con- 
cluding he said: 

“It is the life insurance man, the one 
who knows the aims and plans and hopes 
of life and how they can be fulfilled, it 
is this man that sits down in sacred 
counsel with his client and drafts the 
plans and programs that have to do with 
all that a man holds dear. ; 

“Tf this is the true vision of the life 
insurance business, if this is its vita! sig- 
nificance when compared with the other 
high professions of our day. we now ask 
again as we asked at the beginning -Is 
it worthy of a man’s time and en:rey, 
and unqualified devotion? There can be 
but one answer.” 





WHY HE LEFT MANUFACTURING 





R. S. Koehler, Jr., of Pittsburgh, Says 
Insurance Business Has Every Ele- 
ment Needed for S 


Life insurance offers greater opportu- 
nities than the manufacturing field 2nd 
has all the factors needed for an acent 
to achieve great success, said k. >. 
Koehler, Jr., of Pittsburgh, who left the 
manufacturing field two years aso 10 
join the Pittsburgh agency of the \!u- 
tual Benefit. He said the agent as 
plant, product, organization, sales mcth- 
ods, good market and a business caj 
of a good profit. 
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Superintendent Conway of New York 
ruled yesterday against the approval of 
the Mutual 


ability policy. The company had sub- 


Benefit Life’s revised dis- 


mitted a proposed revision of its defini- 
tion of total disability reducing the per- 
centage of earned income specified from 
25% to one-sixth. 

There had been a hearing at the In- 
surance Department presided over by 
Deputy Superintendent Samuel B. Mac- 
peak in the absence of Superintendent 


Conway who was in conference with 


Governor Roosevelt at Albany. There 
were present at this hearing E. E. 
Rhodes, vice-president Mutual Benefit; 


GOODWIN NAMED CASHIER 
Owen Morgan, Connecticut Mutual As- 
sistant Secretary, Goes With Savings 
Bank as Vice-President 
Harvey Goodwin has been appointed 
cashier of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
succeeding Owen Morgan, assistant sec- 
retary who had charge of the cashier’s 
department, recently elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Society for Savings in Hart- 
ford, one of the largest savings banks in 
New England. Mr. Goodwin's appoint- 

ment is effective July 1. 

Mr. Goodwin, who was born in Elm- 
‘wood, was educated in the schools of 
West Hartford and later attended busi- 
ness school in Hartford. Subsequently, 
in August, 1907. ke entered the employ 
of the Connecticut Mutual. serving for 
a time as a clerk in the mailing division 
after which he was transferred to the 
financial department. 


Rhodes on Disability 


(Continued from Page 3) 


though when disability provisions are in- 
corporated in the life insurance con- 
tract, or made a part thereof by a rider, 
it would seem that, under the laws of 
several states, the companies might read- 
ily be subjected to a demand therefor. 

“No other company definitely provides 
for disability upon a participating basis. 
As it has turned out, this has not been 
necessary because in practically all cases 
no surplus has arisen from the disability 
business which could be apportioned. In- 
stead of surplus, there have been enor- 
mous losses, which have had to be borne 
in part by policyholders whose contracts 
did not contain disability provisions. 
There are other distinguishing features 
of our contract.” 

Mr. Rhodes told of the report of the 
actuaries’ committee to the insurance 
commissioners and the adoption of the 
standard provisions for disability. He 
said that certain of the features of the 
report were illogical particularly in that 
the report, he said, insisted on continu- 
ing uniformity in language yet with the 
right to continue variety in interpreta- 
tion. 

“A goodly part of the trouble which 
has overtaken other companies in the 
writing of disability insurance,” said Mr. 
Rhodes, “is due to a lack of appreciation 
of or a disregard of, the fact that disa- 
bility risks cannot be selected as life 
risks are selected.” He concluded his 
address with the statement: “I think I 
can say truthfully that no plan which 
the Mutual Benefit has ever adopted was 
under consideration for a longer t'me 
or given more careful thought. We are 
now engaged in what promises to be a 
prolonged and costly fight for the re- 
tention of our plan. Under these cir- 
cumstances we ask the wholehearted and 
enthusiastic support of our agents.” 





| Sup’t Conway Rules Against | 
Mutual Benefit Disability Policy | 


\llen S. Hubbard of Hughes, Schurman 
& Dwight, counsel for the Mutual Bene- 
fit; for the Insurance Department in ad- 
dition to Deputy Macpeak, Nelson B. 
Hadley, Charles C. DuBuar, actuary of 
the Department; Thomas J. Cullen, ex- 
ecutive assistant of the Department; and 
as witnesses James D. Craig, J. M. Laird, 
Grady H. Hipp. 

The grounds for the Superintendent’s 
ruling are that the Mutual Benefit’s con- 
tract does not conform to Section 107 
of the New York insurance law and is 
not in accordance with the Department’s 
circular letter of September 25, 1929. 

The Mutual Benefit is expected to ap- 
ply to the Supreme Court at once for 
a certiorari order staying the enforce- 
ment of the Superintendent's ruling. 


FACING CHANGING CONDITIONS 
C. Carroll Otto of St. Louis Discusses 
Place of Life Insurance in 
New Order 
In an address before the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life convention at Newark this week 
C. Carroll Otto, general agent at St. 
Louis, speaking on new opportunities in 

changing economic conditions, said: 

“New ideas can never be substituted 
for old until the behavior patterns of 
those affected have been changed. This 
has always been the difficulty besetting 
advanced thinking along social and eco- 
nomic lines. It has been the difficulty 
which impeded the much greater exten- 
sion of mutual life insurance, which in 
the last analysis is essentially an idea. 
To a great extent without our help the 
onrushing whirl of events has relieved 
most of the preconceptions of our pros- 
pects, changed their action tendencies, 
and pointed out in a most convincing 
way the efficient solution that life insur- 
ance has for rapidly multiplying finan- 
cial problems. 

“I do not mean to infer for an instant 
that this solution is so clearly apparent 
that men will flock to our offices and 
buy life insurance as they might buy 
shoes when they found themselves bare- 
footed. The picture is futuristic and not 
so clear as all that. What I do mean 
to say is that no such opportunity for 
a proper interpretation of the life insur- 
ance idea has before appeared to men 
in our business. Nor has such an op- 
portunity appeared to us for a_ social 
service of high order. If we are able 
to persuade a sufficient number of peo- 
ple to solve their problems individually 
through mutual life insurance we elim- 
inate the possible need of solving them 
en masse at some later time through 
such means as old age pensions and 
doles. The individual method is the 
most efficient and the least expensive.” 





Steler on Prospecting 


(Continued from Page 5) 


of clientele built of many clients rather 
than the clientele of comparatively few 
clients having large policies exclusively, 
will be far more satisfactory, provided, 
of course, customers are properly taken 
care of and cultivated through system- 
atic service. The service idea has been 
worked overtime, and the only way to 
give customers service is to find out 
what they are in need of. 

“Personally I believe the salesman 
must eliminate any waste of his time, 
not only of his personal time but waste 
of time in not determining quickly in 
his own mind if a man is a_ prospect 
or ever will be. The salesman must make 
his contacts by sales and figure out for 
his customers their ultimate possibilities 
and plan to buld an insurance estate 
for them, possibly not all at once, but 
gradually.” 
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Bullock Optimistic 
On Business Outlook 


AT STATE MUTUAL MEETING 





General Agents’ Association and Agency 
Club Gather at Old Point Comfort 


For Convention 





The State Mutual Life of Worcester, 
Mass., held conventions this week at Old 
Point Comfort, Va., of its General 
Agents’ Association and Agency Club. A 
feature of the meeting was the discus- 
sion of settlement options at the joint 
session on Wednesday. After President 
Chandler Bullock’s address several speak- 
ers discussed this subject, among them: 
Frank W. Pennell, New York; W. Harry 
Jackson, Cleveland; Richard C. Guest, 





CHANDLER BULLOCK 


I. T. F. Ring. T. Arthur Mullen pre- 
sided at this session, The banquet was 
on Wednesday evening with President 
sullock as the toastmaster and Raymond 
C. Schindler the speaker. 

President Bullock in his opening ad- 
dress said that the 121 agents who qual- 
ified for the agency club paid for $27,- 
195,000, which was a million and a half 
more than was produced by a greater 
number of agents for last year’s conven- 
tion. 

President Bullock discussed many mat- 
ters concerning the company. He said 
that the new home office quarters will 
be completed in the fall. He said that 
the policy loan situation was causing all 
companies anxiety and asked the agents’ 
co-operation in preventing these policies 
from lapsing. He further said that all 
companies were scanning: more closely 
their large policies and some believe that 
the day of huge policies is passing. The 
hazards of aviation from the life insur- 
ance standpoint were also touched on, 
and the use of the new aviation exclu- 
sion rider was explained. 


No Need For Pessimism 


President Bullock said that the stock 
market situation and the general busi- 
ness condition should not worry the life 
insurance agent because the records 
show that life insurance is written in in- 
creasing amount through periods of stock 
market and general business disturbance. 
He said, “Many sound insurance men 
believe these stock market slumps will 
actually help production ultimately. For 
three years preceding the fall of 1929 
he world and his wife were putting an 
undue share of their savings into Wall 
street, lured by its constant rise. Some 
of that money would have been invested 
with us otherwise. They will now give 

more attentive ear to your life in- 
surance investment talk.” 

On the general business situation Pres- 
ident Bullock said: “After all, the pres- 
ent general recession is only that cyclic 
<wing which is always recurring, and 
he pendulum is just as sure to swing 
P again and this country with its life 
nsurance will sweep along to its greater 
destiny.” 





All Terminations 
Waste, Says Ireland 


TELLS STATE MUTUAL AGENTS 





Vice-President of Worcester Company 
Gives Some “Don’ts” in Conserva- 
tion Plan 


_ Speaking before the convention of the 
field representatives of the State Mutual 
Life of Worcester, Mass., at Old Point 
Comfort this week, Vice-President and 
Superintendent of Agencies Stephen Ire- 
land told the agents about the huge 
waste in termination of policies. A spe- 
cial survey of the company’s business 
over the past few years showed the lapse 
rate on exposed business was as follows: 
2.53 on annual premiums; 3.84 on semi- 
annual premiums; 8.52 on quarterly pre- 
miums; 15.80 on monthly premiums. 

In other words, the monthly premium 
policyholder lapses six times as fast as 
the annual, four times as fast as the 
semi-annual and nearly 100% faster than 
the man who pays his premiums quarter- 
ly. There is a proper place for monthly 
premiums, said Mr. Ireland, but the rec- 
ord during the past three and one-half 
years gives undeniable evidence that too 
much business is being written on this 
plan of premium settlement. 

The average policy written in 1929 was 
$5,039. For the five months of 1930 it 
was $5,103. The small issues, ones, twos 
and threes are less permanent than the 
larger issues. The units of insurance 
between $1,000 and $5,000 show the high- 
est lapse rate. 

From $5,000 to $10,000 there is an im- 
provement and from $10000 to $2009 
a decided gain on the side of permanen- 
cy is noted. 

“We have analyzed the lapses by age 
groups,” said Mr. Ireland. “Based on 
exposed volume the lapse rate on issues 
between fourteen and twenty is out- 
standing—1.44—perhaps the explanation 
of this is that in a large percentage of 
cases the premiums are paid by parents. 
Immediately we enter the age group 21- 
30 we find a much higher lapse rate— 
in fact the highest of all—between 10% 
and 11%—bear in mind please that the 
average for all ages is 6.79. From age 
31-35 the lapse rate drops to 7.57 and it 
continues to descend until in the age 
group 46-50 it is 2.64 and is substantially 
the same on all higher ages.” 

Plan of insurance has an important 
relationship to permanency. A study of 
the net gain of insurance to paid volume 
will disclose that the companies writing 
a large percentage of term insurance— 
half rate—modified life and cheap spe- 
cials—have the lowest net gain records. 

Some Recommendations 

Vice-President Ireland touched on the 
waste of all termination and said that 
a policy terminated during the first five 
vears was unprofitable for the company. 
He made the following recommenda- 
tions: 

It is better to undersell rather than 
oversell. 

A more complete understanding of the 
prospect’s “Ability to Pav,” or financial 
responsibility, should help in reducing 
your lapses. 

Fewer monthly premiums and none 
less than $10. More prepaid premiums. 

Avoid overselling—that is, avoid min- 





Equitable Society Changes Amount of 
Monthly Instalment on 10, 15 and 
13 Year Loans 


New monthly 
Home Purchase 
force by the 
July 1. 

The monthly loan instalment for 10- 
year loans will be changed from $10.97 
to $11.04 per $1,000: 15-year loans from 
$8.31 to $839 per $1.000: 13-vear loans 
from $4.87 to $5.00 per $1.000 for the 
first three vears and thereafter the same 
as 10-year loans. 

The Home Purchase Rate Booklet is 
being reprinted to show these changes 
and is being mailed to the agency force. 


instalment rates on 
plans will be put in 
Equitable Society on 








STEPHEN 


IRELAND 


imizing the actual premium deposits be- 
cause the monthly amounts are small, 
or appear small because one monthly 
premium only is mentioned—it is appar- 
ent in some cases that the agent does 
not have a true understanding of the 
purchasing power of his prospect. 

Avoid selling a volicy as such—pres- 
ent a provision to meet a definite need 
or contingency. 

“Our records show conclusively,” said 
Mr. Ireland. “that policies providing for 
definite option settlements, monthly in- 
comes, and to meet specific needs are 
on the average 50% larger and renew far 
better than lump sum settlements or 
merely policies sold as such. Avoid so- 


liciting in uncertain or irresponsible oc- 
cupations.” 
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Airplane Fatalities 
Increasing Rapidly 


1928 DEATH RATE DOUBLE 1927 





California Leads States in Number of 

Such Accidents, Having Most Pilots; 

1929 Figures Not Yet Compiled 

While deaths from airplane accidents 
have never attained much numerical im- 
portance in the United States the Met- 
ropolitan Life Statistical Bulletin says 
that the latest data concerning the fatal- 
ities suggest that the time may not be 
far off when they will become a signifi- 
cant cause of death. At any rate, they 
numbered 473 in the Death Registration 
\rea in 1928, as compared with only 214 
in 1927; and the death rate increased 
from 0.2 per hundred thousand in 1927 
to 04 in 1928. In the state of Califor- 
nia alone, the number of deaths in- 
creased from twenty-seven in 1927 to 
ninety-six in 1928, and the death rate 
from 0.6 to 2.1. 

Nevertheless, the mortality rate for 
these accidents remained practically sta- 
tionary for nine years. The government 
statistical records for them date back 
only to 1919, in which year 156 deaths 
were reported to the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census, with a death rate 
of 0.2 per hundred thousand. This identi- 
cal death rate prevailed for six of the 
nine years from 1919 to 1927. Then, in 
1928, came the sharp rise to which ref- 
erence has been made. 

The story of the mortality in airplane 
accidents is very different from that for 
automobile fatalities. Deaths from this 
latter cause began to attract the at- 
tent’on of vital statistics bureaus in 1906, 
when 183 fatalities occurred in the 
United States Registration Area, corre- 
sponding to a death rate of 0.4 per hun- 
dred thousand. Immediatelv, however, 
a sharp rise was observed. The mortal- 
ity rate doubled in two years and tripled 
in three; and in ten years it reached 
5.9 per hundred thousand—substantially 
fifteen times as high as in the first year 
for which records were kept. Obv‘ously 
this rapid rise in the automobile death 
rate was due, in large part, to the rap- 
idly increasing number of cars in use. 
The increase in a'rplanes, of course, has 
been a much slower process. Neverthe- 
less, the sudden doubling of the death 
rate in 1928 suggests that, with more and 
more planes manufactured and used, the 
airplane death rate may be about to take 
a decided upward course. 

More deaths from this type of acci- 
dent occur in California than in any oth- 
er state. In 1928, for example, ninety- 
six of the 473 fatalities in the United 
States Registration Area were charged 
to California, and. the airplane death 
rate in that state was 2.1 per hundred 
thousand, or more than five times as 
high as that for the area as a whole. 
In every year of the period from 1919 
to 1928, without exception. the airplane 
death rate was higher in California than 
in any other state. A recent report of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, nevertheless, accounts for the 
high mortality in California, 

This report shows that more than one- 
sixth of the licensed airplane pilots of 
the country reside in that state. The 
actual number is given at 2,244 against 
1,153 in New York; 671 in Illinois and 
640 in Texas. During the ten-year peri- 
od, 1919-1928, there were 1,896 airplane 
deaths in the United States Registration 
Area. Of these, 332 occurred in Cali- 
fornia; 132 in Ohio; 106 in New York, 
and 105 in Tllinois. 

Complete data on airplane fatalities for 
1929 are not available at this writing. 
The National Safety Council has stated 
the number of deaths in that year, from 
“civil aviation accidents” alone as 485. 
When ninety-one fatalities in the army, 
navy and marine corps air services are 
added to this number, some increase, at 
least, will be shown over the previous 
maximum, as recorded for 1928. 
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New York Life Insurance Company 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF 
DIGNITY AND BEAUTY, this building is 
primarily an ideal workshop. Its 3,800 em- 
ployees enjoy the maximum of good air, 
sunlight and quiet possible in the intense life of Man- 
hattan, as well as 20th Century utilities and con- 
venience that multiply human efficiency in the day’s 
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I. A. Lewis Agency Has 
Trained Many Manager: 


PEACOCK, BROOKLYN, LATES1 





Agents Develop Units From New Men 
hey Bring Into Business; 
Prominent Graduates 





With the announcement of the ay 
pointment of Albert B. Peacock as man 
ager for the Equitable Society agenc 
at 16 Court street, Brooklyn, the I. / 
Lewis agency of the society graduat 
another unit manager. Two other fo: 
mer unit managers from that office ar 
managing Equitable agencies while an 
other heads a large agency for another 
company. William C. Mercer is stat: 
agent for the Equitable in Connecticut: 
and Zelig Cohen is manager of th: 
agency in the Fisk Building, Broadway 
and Fifty-seventh street. Mervin Lane, 
one of the prominent New York genera] 
agents, who is associated with othe; 
members of his family in the Lane 
Agency of the Home Life of America, 
212 Fifth avenue, is a fourth graduate. 

I. A. Lewis has a method for unit 
building by which agents develop them- 
selves into unit managers. Any agent 
who brings other agents into the busi- 
ness is considered to be in charge of 
them, and if he brings in a requisite 
number of agents who produce a certain 
amount of business his agents become a 
unit with him as manager. Most of 
those who have succeeded have taken 
about three years. 

Mr. Peacock, who goes to Brooklyn 
July 1, joined the agency in 1923, after 
having been a traveling salesman in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, his native re- 
gion. In 1925 he was made a unit man- 
ager, From his unit have come three 
other unit managers, the office manager 
and the group supervisor of the agency. 

Mr. Lewis has been with the Equitable 
since 1917, having joined the agency 
force in Chicago. He came to New York 
in that year. His quarters were at No. 
280 Broadway for many years, but were 
recently moved into the new building 
at No. 270 Broadway. 





GLOVER HEADS TEACHERS ASS’N 





Dr. H. S. Pritchett Retiring September 1 
After Twelve Years as President; 


Helped Found It 


Henry S. Pritchett, president of the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation and of the Carnegie Foundation 
since 1905, is to retire September 1 as 
head of the association. He is to be 
succeeded by Professor James W. Glov- 
er, chairman of the department of mathe- 
matics of the University of Michigan. 

Dr. Pritchett has been president of the 
association ever since he co-operated 
with Andrew Carnegie in organizing it 
in 1918. It was established by the Car- 
negie Corporation to supplement the 
work of the Foundation. 

Professor Glover was chairman of a 
committee of the American Institute o/ 
Actuaries which co-operated in inaugt- 
rating the associating, and has been a 
trustee since its establishment. He has 
served as vice-president of the American 
Institute of Actuaries and a member of 
the council of the Casualty Actuarial S:- 
ciety. 





LEADS NEW AGENTS 
R. W. Outland, Norfolk, Va., an agi 
of the S. B. Love agency of the Mutt! 
Life of New York, led all produce: 
with less than a year’s experience in 
contest this month. He has been in t! 
business two months. For fourteen yea 


_ he has been superintendent of the larg: 


Sunday-School in Norfolk. 


ADD DISABILITY ENDORSEMEN~ 
Accident disability endorsements w 
be sold by the United Life & Accider 
of New Hampshire in combination wi! 
their preferred risk Ordinary life poli: 
after July 1. The maximum of the ¢! 
dorsement, however, being five dollars 

each thousand of face amount. 
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Linton Gives Bankers 
Points on Trust Funds 


FEATURES SECURITY PROBLEM 


Provident Mutual V.-P. in Denver Talk 
Urges Injection of More Human 
Interest in Trust Literature 





In a talk which featured the problems 
of trust companies on life insurance 
trusts from the perspective of a life un- 
derwriter, M. Albert Linton, vice-presi- 
dent, Provident Mutual Life, spoke his 
mind freely and with candor at the Den- 
ver convention last week of the Ameri- 
can Investment Bankers’ Association. He 
stressed at the very outset how rapidly 
the life insurance trust infant is acquir- 
ing the stature of maturity; that the 
total amount of life insurance in this 
country now outstanding, payable under 
trust agreements, is estimated at two 
and one-half billions or very close to 3% 
of the total outstanding ordinary insur- 
ance; and that an important feature of 
the movement is the large average size 
of the cases with which it concerns it- 
self. 

The Problem of Security 


It is because of this rapid growth that 
Mr. Linton brought to the convention a 
few suggestions which in his opinion will 
make for even greater trust company 
progress along lines of co-operation with 
life insurance. Particularly did he stress 
the problem of security, pointing out 
that in trust company literature dealing 
with life insurance trusts very little is 
said about the security of the principal 
of the funds which are being adminis- 
tered. He said: “It will of course be 
taken for granted that the trust com- 
pany will give as careful supervision of 
the investments in the fund as does the 
life insurance company in the handling 
of its funds. But the fact remains that 
the trust fund is relatively small so that 
the possibility of loss may be appreciable. 
Naturally there is a corresponding pos- 
sibility of gain. But we are not look- 
ing for appreciation if it must be accom- 
panied by a corresponding risk of loss.” 

Mr. Linton told about several attempts 
which had been made to solve this prob- 
lem, one of them being the plan of a 
middle western trust company which in 
1925 set aside a special reserve fund of 
$2,000,000 to be used to indemnify against 
“loss of principal or interest on securities 
bearing interest and having a definite 
maturity, purchased with trust funds by 
the company as sole trustee in the exer- 
cise of its own discretion, which bene- 
ficiaries of trusts may sustain at the time 
of the maturity of such principal or in- 
terest or at the time of sale of such 
securities by the company.” 

Pointing out that this plan was ex- 
cellent as far as it went, Mr. Linton said: 
“There is, however, always the question 
of the ability of any limited fund to 
replace losses that may conceivably be 
incurred in a large volume of trust in- 
vestments. When all is said and done 
it remains true that the safest plan is 
that of mingling the funds and thereby 
having the benefit of the law of average. 
The funds can then grow to any size 
without lowering the factor of safety.” 


The Funded Trust Plan 


This brought the speaker to a discus- 
mn of a most promising experiment 
w being worked by a large trust com- 
‘iny in New York (the City Bank Farm- 
‘s’ Trust) whereby the trust funds in 
possession are given the benefits of 
is averaging principle. He told how a 
‘poration has been created for the pur- 
e of investing the funds realized from 
sale of its securities to the trust com- 
ly which as trustee, purchases them 
trusts where the instrument creating 
trust gives the company the power 
© do so. Then the corporation securi- 
i's are sold in units, each consisting of 
1c $100 income bond bearing 6% inter- 
payable out of current income, and 
! one share of capital stock the initial 
Velue of which is $50. 
describing the effect of this plan, Mr. 


snore reeves rt Oot tess 


Linton said: “Here we have a develop- 
ment of great significance. It is, I be- 
lieve, the most promising step taken in 
the direction of affording trust funds 
the protection involved in being part of 
a large co-mingled fund. Opinions will 
naturally differ about the wisdom of in- 
vesting a part of the fund in common 
stocks. That point may have to be met 
—perhaps by establishing another fund 
on a different basis. For the present 
the type of investment is not so impor- 
tant as is the fact that a plan has been 
formulated which enables individual trust 
funds to have the benefit of the aver- 
aging process. 

, Proper Publicity for Investments 
_ “The next step in the program is go- 
ing to be the working out of a plan 
whereby trustees who are not in a posi- 
tion to establish their own co-mingled 
funds can invest in the securities of 
such a fund administered by an insti- 
tution that commands the confidence of 
the financial world.” 

One problem which looms up in con- 
nection with such a plan, said Mr. Lin- 
ton, was to give adequate publicity to 
the list of investments in the fund. He 
emphasized: “This principle is exceed- 
ingly worth-while in establishing confi- 
dence. The knowledge that investments 
will be made public acts as a direct check 
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TO ASSIST OUR AGENTS 


The developing of practical ways and means of 
assisting in the location and placement of contracts 
is one of our first duties to our agents . . . and 





Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








upon any tendency of the management 
to take unwise chances. The life un- 
derwriters have long been used to hav- 
ing the benefit of this publicity principle 
and as a class they are likely to want 
it in connection with the funds they are 
asked to recommend for the investment 
of life insurance policy proceeds.” 
Another suggestion made by Mr. Lin- 
ton was that the more the human ele- 
ment is injected into trust company liter- 
ature and advertising, the more effective 
the message will be. Rather than de- 
scribing in a rather general, impersonal 
way the ends that can be accomplished 


by trust company set-up of funds, he 
urged human interest problems be fea- 
tured in appeals to the public. He add- 
ed: “Our intellects may respond to the 
words ‘flexibility’ and ‘discretion’ but our 
hearts respond to the story of what has 
actually been done for the benefit of a 
man or woman who faces the problems 
that we face. And by using this human 
interest method, a trust company will 
not only stimulate the interest of policy- 
holders but will also arouse the enthusi- 
asm of the life underwriter to the possi- 
bility of getting action by presenting 
trust service.” 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


A loss of at least 
$520 $520 a year’ to many 
A Year life insurance men is 
Lost figured out thus by 
the Great Southern 
Life : 

Any life insurance man who makes a 
living out of his business makes an aver- 
age of $10 every day that he works. 
Not one of one hundred will do an 
earthly thing on Saturday. There is 
no good reason why, but they just natu- 
rally refuse to perform on that day. 
Every year contains fifty-two Saturdays. 
At $10 each they amount to $520 every 
year. 

* * * 


Several agencies of 
the Equitable Society 
are finding the per- 
sonalized letter serv- 
ice of the home office 
to be a valuable aid in increasing their 
business. From a list of prospects cir- 
cularized in April one agent secured one 
$20,000 policy, one $10,000, a $5,000 and 
a $1,000 contract and is still working on 
other prospects. Another agent sold two 
units of retirement annuity to each of 
four prospects among the twenty-five to 
whom she had an annuity letter sent. 
Letters were sent to a list of business 
and professional women by another 
agent, with one $2,500, two $1,000 con- 
vertible policies and six units of retire- 
ment annuity in addition to interviews 
with ten other persons still prospects 
as a result. 


Letters 
Brought 
Results 


* * * 


Here is an answer 

Liberty for the man who says 

Bond As he hasn’t enough 

Example money to buy life in- 

surance, given by the 

publication “Push” of the Reserve Loan 
Life. 

The Liberty Bond issue during the 
World War was a splendid illustration 
of what people can do in the way of 
raising sums of money to meet emer- 
gencies. Many people purchased Liberty 
Bonds and a great many of these people 
turned away life insurance salesmen with 
the excuse that they did not have the 
money. Now, here is the question: If 
aman. can accumulate enough money to 
buy Liberty Bonds during wartime con- 
ditions, then why can he not accumulate 
enough money to purchase life insurance 
during peace times? The general pur- 
pose is the same—Liberty Bonds indi- 
cating loyalty to your country and life 
insurance indicating loyalty to your de- 
pendents. 

* * * 


Miss Bertha Evans 
of the Sania agency 
of the Equitable So- 
ciety in New York 
says in the Equit- 
able “Agency Items” that she found a 
prospect unwilling to deliberately can- 
cel an additional policy which he had 
refused previously to take. On a $15,000 
binder application she had ordered out 
an additional $10,000, which she could not 
seem to place. 

On the fifty-ninth day she had an ap- 


Prospect 
Hates To 


Cancel 


pointment with the prospect. After re- 
viewing what the policy would mean to 
his wife if he should die before he in- 
creased his insurance, Miss Evans 
opened the policy, handed him her foun- 
tain pen and asked him to write “please 
cancel” on it, with the date and his name, 
and added, “That lets me out. The re- 
sponsibility rests entirely with you if 
such a situation as I have described 
should develop.” 

He fidgeted with the pen but did not 
sign at once. Miss Evans saw he was 
hesitating and to make it easier for him 
asked the question, “Would it suit you 
better if you had less to pay at the pres- 
ent time?” 

The policy was placed with six months’ 
irregular premium. 

* * * 


Some agents think 
Needn’t a prospect’s age is 
Get Age the most important 
First information to get, 
but J.-P. Mort, sec- 
retary and actuary of the Acacia Mutual, 
disagrees. In the “Acacia News” he 
says: “The only purpose of knowing the 
exact age is that you can quote the ex- 
act cost, but why? What difference 
does it make if the policy costs $18 or 
$20 a month? Not a bit, if you have 
sold the prospect on the idea that his 
babies (they happen to be out today, but 
you know from your record that they are 
there) are far too valuable to go around 
and not know for sure where they will 
eat next month, in this home or in an 
orphans’ home; not know for sure that 
they will always have toys like those 
standing there in the corner, except 
some left over from more well-to-do 
children, or shall we say from children 
whose father realized in time what a life 
insurance company can do.” 
* * * 


The non - medical 
Non-Medical form of application 
Helps which requires get- 
Prospecting ting the family his- 
tory can be used to 
make the endless chain prospecting meth- 
od easier. The Travelers “Protection” 
suggests that the agent when he comes to 
the question of brothers and sisters living 
ask: “What is your brother’s (or broth- 
ers’) name and address?” If he is living 
in that town or territory, he continues, 
“is he married and has he any children?” 
If the applicant replies that he is mar- 
ried and has children, this agent con- 
tinues, “Do you happen to know whether 
or net he is well insured? This may 
seem an impertinent question; but it may 
be of great importance to you. If he 
isn’t properly insured and he should die, 
it’s very likely that you would be called 
upon to help support his wife and chil- 
dren. Don’t you think it might be a good 
idea if T called on him and tried to get 
him to increase his life insurance?” 





To be an outstanding success in any 
line of selling it is necessary to know 
two things and know them well: your 
prospect and your product.—‘Equitable 
Agency Items.” 
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A. company committed to agency 
sales schools combining tested sales 
demonstrations with training in actual 


field solicitation. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 


Over 84 years in Business 1930 


























The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 
] care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 

to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 
work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. THE Mutuat Lire INsuRANCE CoMPANY OF NEw YoRK 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President 2nd Vice-President 


an 
Manager of Agencies 
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Keane-Patterson Celebrate 
Their Fifth Anniversary 


Launch Special Drive With Charity Tie-Up Preliminary To 
August 1 Celebration; Notable Growth of Agency Which 
Leads Massachusetts Mutual; Donald C. Keane and 
Lloyd Patterson Have Built Remarkable 
Organization; Have Five Offices 


An agency anniversary quite out of the 
ordinary and notable in several respects 
will be celebrated August 1 by the entire 
organization of the Keane-Patterson 
agencies of New York, The first of the 
five Keane-Patterson agencies was 
pened August 1, 1925. The records of 
the agencies since have been a succes- 
sion of notable achievements. Starting 





Blank & Stoller 
DONALD C. KEANE 


from scratch, Donald C. Keane and 
Lloyd Patterson paid for $10,000,000 their 
first year and last year led all agencies 
of their company, the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, with a paid-for business of 
$20,617,000. 

30th Donald C. Keane and Lloyd Pat- 
terson launched their general agency 
without previous general agency experi- 
ence. They had both been successful 
producers in the same agency and had 
entered the life insurance business after 
making good in other careers. 

Donald C. Keane had been selling 
automobiles and lubricating oils when he 
hecame interested in the possibilities in 
the life insurance field. He went with 
the Mutual Benefit up-town New York 
agency and made an instant success. He 
was third among all Mutual Benefit 
agents in the country in 1921 and was 
producing personally $3,000,000 a year of 
paid business. 

A Perfect Team 

Lloyd Patterson was an architect, and 
‘ good one, when the alluring possibili- 

s of the great business of life insur- 
ance enticed him from his profession. 


He, too, enlisted in the up-town office of 
the Mutual Benefit and there met Keane. 

They made a perfect team. They had 
something more than the ability just to 
get business. They had ideas about build- 
ing an agency. They knew what the pro- 
ducer needed most in the way of serv- 
ice and co-operation, They had an urge 
to put their ideas into practical operation 
which resulted in the opening on August 
1, 1925, of an office for the Massachu- 





LLOYD PATTERSON 


setts Mutual Life at 225 West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York. They are still 
there but have the entire nineteenth 
floor front of the Pennsylvania Building. 
And this office, incidentally, shows in ar- 
rangement and equipment the fine archi- 
tectural hand of Lloyd Patterson. 

It is characteristic of this Keane-Pat- 
terson combination that the anniversary 
drive which is to be conducted prior to 
the anniversary celebration, has a char- 
ity tie-up. During July, the last month 
of the fifth year, as each $100,000 of 
business is paid for, some boy or girl 
from the deserving poor in New York 
City will be sent to an established camp 
for needy children. So, every policy 
placed will help in a worthy cause as 
well as benefit the agent. 

The objective of the anniversary drive 
is $72,000,000 total paid-for preferred risk 
business by the end of the fifth year of 
the agency as a demonstration also that 
the life insurance business is good. 


Plan Field Day Celebration 


The culmination will be the celebration 
itself when on August 1 next the entire 
organization will go to the Crescent Ath- 
letic Country Club on Shore Road, where 
there will be a shore dinner served and 


there will be an entertainment. One of 
the features of the day will be a base- 
ball game between the team of the main 
office and the team of the branches. 

The Keane-Patterson agencies have 
had a remarkable growth of business and 
an expansion of facilities in keeping 
with their development. The first 
branch was opened in 1927. It is the 
Leyendecker branch at 225 Broadway. 
This branch later absorbed the Walter 
S. Johnson Organization, a group of life 
underwriters in existence since 1916. In 
February, 1929, an office was opened in 
the Bronx at 566 Cortlandt avenue. In 
October last year the branch at 60 John 
street was launched to serve the down 
town section. Just recently the latest 
branch at White Plains was opened at 
226 Main street. 

The Keane-Patterson agencies have 
been built around the idea of organized 
service. The heads of the agencies 
know what the producer most needs in 
service and what methods will get re- 
sults for the agent and the organization. 
The growth of the Keane-Patterson 
agencies demonstrates the value of such 
an “Organized Service.” 


NORTH ALABAMA MANAGERS 

J. L. Goyer and M. F. Barker have 
been appointed managers at Florence, 
Ala., for the Volunteer Life of Tennes- 
see. They will develop the entire north- 
ern part of the state. 














A New Policy 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 
ACCORDED NEW “GRADU- 
ATED PREMIUM” PLAN 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 6141-2-3 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 














THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


of America 


Insurance in Force 


Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 











1851 


1930 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is _ justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














NEW PAID INSURANCE 1929 
$147,858,997 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$1,202,101,059 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chartered 1835 














GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 







THE 
JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 


MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO, ssttcs 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Shows Safety as First 
Essential of Investment 


YIELD FALLS IN SECOND PLACE 





Connecticut Mutual Representative’s 
Sales Talk Will Arouse Interest in 
Endowment at 65 Contract 





A formulated sales talk that leads the 
interview into the right channels and 
cannot help but impress the prospect 
with the advantages of the Endowment 
at 65 policy, is suggested by a Connec- 


ticut Mutual representative, Paul D. 
Wanamaker, in a recent “Conmutop- 
ics.” It follows: 


Agents: Mr. Smith, Jones is my name. 
Mr. Brown suggested I call on you re- 
garding an investment program he has 
Started with my company Mr. Smith, 
you know when you invest your money 
in stocks there is no guarantee that 
the price you paid today will be the 
amount you will receive tomorrow if 
necessity requires the sale so soon, is 
there? 


Prospect: Why, no! It might be 
higher. 
Agent: Yes, and it might be much 
lower! 


Prospect: Yes, that’s right. 

Agent: Mr. Smith, you also agree that 
there are few bonds on the market that 
guarantee interest payments or purchase 
price when you might be required to 
sell. Is that right? 

Prospect: Yes. 

Agent: Mr. Smith, when you make an 
investment what should be tht first con- 
sideration, marketability, loanability, 
yield or safety? 

cai Well, I would consider them 
all. 

Agent: Yes, but wouldn’t you first 
want to know that your money was in- 
vested with safety? 

Prospect: Yes, that’s right. 

Agent: Mr. Smith, then we will say 
that in making any investment safety 
is the first consideration. Then we will 
say yield is the second consideration. 
Do you agree? 

Prospect: Yes! 

Agent: Safety being first considera- 
tion, you would naturally mean the com- 
pany you are investing with. Now, Mr. 
Smith, my company has been serving the 
public in this line since 1846—eighty- 
four years—without a single loss to an 
investor. Every investment is backed by 
the company’s assets of $186,000,000. 

Prospect: What is your investment? 
Bonds or stock? 

Agent: You might classify it as a 
guaranteed bond. Mr. Smith, how many 
men do you know about age sixty-five 
who are still working at a good position 
or who own a profitable business or who 
are independently well-to-do? 

Prospect: Well, very few. My father 
is still working and he is past sixty. 

Agent: Suppose your father had made 
a similar investment to what I am out- 
lining for you when he was your age, 
twenty-five. He would have deposited 


$25 per month until age sixty-five, then 
my company would do this: 

(Mr. Wanamaker then outlines the En- 
dowment at 65 policy which in this in- 
stance will net the prospect guaranteed 
cash of $11,600 at termination. He ex- 
plains the income options, disability pro- 
visions, death benefits etc.) 

Prospect: That sounds pretty good. 

Agent: Of course, Mr. Smith, this is 
only issued to men who can pass a rigid 
inspection and examination and if you 
feel you are not in good health we 
might as well forget about it. 

Prospect: I’m tip-top, I had an ex- 
amination one month ago. 

Agent: Well, let’s see what our doc- 
tor says about you. 





PERSISTENT LONGEVITY 





Family of Mutual Life Policyholder Has 
Remarkable Record for Living 
to Great Age 

A remarkable case of persistent long- 
evity in a single family has come to 
light in the records of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York. Mrs. S. A. 
Fownes of Pittsburgh, a policyholder in 
the company, will attain the age of nine- 
ty-six this year and has, therefore, out- 
lived the expectancy of the life tables. 
In a letter to the company’s manager 
in Pittsburgh, Mrs. Fownes gives the 
following facts about the ages attained 
by various members of her family: 

Four sisters died at the ages of eighty- 
eight, seventy-six, eighty-seven and 
eighty-three years respectively. A niece 
passed away within the past six months 
at the age of ninety-one. Two brothers 
died in late middle-life—one at sixty- 
five, from natural causes, and one at 
fifty-six as a result of an accident. Mrs. 
Fownes had six children, three sons and 
three daughters. The daughters died in 
early life. One of the sons lived to 
the age of seventy and two are now liv- 
ing, one at the age of seventy-four and 
the other at the age of sixty-five. 

In a study based on the experience of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York entitled “Women as Life Insurance 
Risks,” prepared by Wendell M. Strong, 
associate actuary, and Dr. Faneuil S. 
Weisse, medical director, the. conclusion 
is reached that women policyholders are 
better risks from the mortality stand- 
point than men. Their mortality is more 
favorable than that of the men, the re- 
port points out, and, indicating appar- 
ently that the larger amounts give the 
more favorable mortality. 

The conclusion developed by the re- 
port represents a complete reversal of 
the very early experience of the com- 
pany, which, in its twenty-third annual 
report, issued in 1866, characterized wo- 
men as less satisfactory risks than men. 

“The experience of all assurance com- 
panies,” that report stated, “reveals the 
fact that for this country they have not 
proved profitable risks.” 

The Mutual, which was the first com- 
pany to insure the lives of women at 
the same rate as the lives of men, re- 
ports the death rate as greater now 








Intelligent Progression | 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


HE MUTUAL BENEFIT was organized in 1845, and for i 
upwards of eighty years has been administered by a succession 
of directors and officers whose conduct of its affairs has merited 

and received the confidence and approval of hundreds of thousands of 
policyholders. Not only has its history been marked by the fidelity, 
ability, and integrity of the officials who from time to time have 
been responsible for the Mutual Benefit’s financial management, but 
the Mutual Benefit has also been distinguished throughout its history 
for intelligent progression in the provisions of its contracts which, 
with unbroken adherence to sound actuarial principles, have made i 
the Mutual Benefit a leader in life insurance underwriting. 
improvements in contracts have been developed, liberalizing their 
provisions, the new benefits have been uniformly extended to earlier 
outstanding contracts, in so far as possible, thus securing to the 
earliest policyholders the benefits enjoyed by the latest. 


As H 








among men than among women for the 
following causes: typhoid fever, epidem- 
ic influenza, pneumonia and the main de- 
generative diseases—apoplexy, paralysis, 
paresis, heart disease and Bright’s dis- 
ease. ; 

“The average policy on a women,” the 
report concludes, “is about one-half as 
large as on a man, and the average age 
at issue of the woman is 1.8 years young- 
er than the average of the general ex- 
perience. The proportion of policies is- 
sued on women’s lives is about 9% of 
the company’s business.” 





DINNER TO J. V. E. WESTFALL 


John V. E, Westfall, new. vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life, was guest 
of honor at a dinner last week in Phila- 
delphia given by the executive commit- 
tee of the company’s general agents to 
welcome him. Mortimer R. Miller. 
chairman of the committee, presided. He 
is a trustee of the company, general 
agent at Rochester and president of the 
Penn Mutual Agencv Association. Hugh 
D. Hart, vice-president; Edward F. 
Henson, trustee of the company and 
president of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
mens Mutual Fire; Robert Dechert, vice- 
president and counsel and J. Edward 
Durham, dean of the company’s general 
agents, general agent in Philadelphia and 
a trustee of the company, spoke in wel- 
come. John A. Stevenson, home office 
general agent, presented Mr. Westfall. 





NEW MONTANA COMPANY 
The Montana Farmers’ Union Mutual 
Life has been incorporated in Montana 
with headquarters at Billings. 


COVERS DEATH BY SUICIDE 





Holland Company Covers Suicide if Pol- 
icy Is Assigned to Third Party 
as Collateral 

Coverage for death through suicide is 
included in the policies issued by the 
Gresham Life, Ltd., in Holland, if the 
contract has been assigned to a third 
party as collateral. This was called to 
the attention of the public recently when 
the Dutch insurance paper “Het Vak- 
blad” quoted from a suicide insurance 
case printed in The Eastern Underwriter. 

Article No. 8 of the general conditions 
of the policy issued by the Gresham 
for its business written in the Nether- 
lands reads in part as follows: 

“Death through suicide, etc.,” . . . “if, 
however, a third party other than hus- 
band, spouse, child or children of the 
assured has acquired a right in the pol- 
icy through pledging or assignment, as 
security on loans or advances and if 
the company has been notified before the 
death of the assured and in writing, the 
policy remains in force up to the amount 
of the right proven by the creditor even 
if the death through duel, suicide or 
judgment of a court has occurred dur- 
ing the first three years from the date 
of the policy.” 





2 APPS A WEEK FOR 3% YEARS 


Two or more applications a week for 
179 weeks consecutively and continuous- 
ly is the record of M. J. Donnelly and 
W. A. G. Linn, two producers of the 
E, A. Woods agency of the Equitable 
Society in Pittsburgh. One hundred 
seventy-nine weeks is nearly three and a 
half years. 








FIFTEEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





Established 1879 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


$ 97,686,266 
182,510,188 
325,309,313 
498,969,554 
716,079,363 
886,589,365 


$ 25,193,076 
33,289,945 
44,452,819 
63,955,277 
90,713,613 

*133,000,000 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 


1923 - $1,000,000,000 
1927 - $1,500,000,000 
1930 - $2,000,000,000 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 ; 
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Lincoln National 
Convention at Quebec 


TWENTY - FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 





President Hall, Vice-President Shepard, 
Manager of Agencies Dern and 
Harrold Among Speakers 





The Lincoln National Life celebrated 
its silver anniversary with a convention 
at the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, this 
week and was attended by many of the 
leading company producers from all over 
the country. The Lincoln National Life 
began its career in June, 1905. This meet- 
ing was in addition to the annual sec- 
tional educational conventions and forms 
one of a series held every five years. 

At the banquet held Monday night 
Vice-President Walter T. Shepard was 
toastmaster and addresses were made by 
President Arthur F. Hall, Manager of 
Agencies Alfred L. Dern and Indiana 
State Manager V. J. Harrold. 

The party arrived at Quebec last Sat- 
urday and established headquarters at 
the Chateau Frontenac. On Sunday and 
Monday in addition to the banquet there 
were sightseeing tours and golf tourna- 
ment, Tuesday the party went aboard a 
boat of the Canada Steamship Co. and 
started down the Saguenay River. After 
reaching Chicoutimi the party returned 
to Quebec, arriving yesterday morning. 
The special convention train is sched- 
uled to be back in Fort Wayne this 
morning. 

On the trip to Quebec stop-overs were 
made at Niagara Falls for a.s'ghtseeing 
tour and at Toronto where a dance was 
held at the Royal York Hotel last Fri- 
day night. At Montreal another sight- 
seeing tour was made. Many of the pro- 
ducers had gone to Fort Wayne to the 
home office before startine. 

President Arthur F. Hall and Vice- 
President Walter T. Shepard led the 
party, which included Vice-President A. 
|. McAndless, Manager of Agencies A. 
L. Dern, Superintendents of Agencies 
R. N. Rafferty and A. A. McFall, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Agencies W. 
T. Plogsterth, Medical Director W. E. 
Thornton, Controller R. J. Stoner. Audi- 
tor J. J. Klingenberger, Chief Under- 
writer D. B. Seamans, Assistant Secre- 
tary P. N. Mantz, Assistant Secretary E. 
C. Wightman and Advertising Manager 
E. P. Hermann. 

Auditors J. J. Klingenberger and Con- 
troller R. J. Stoner were secretaries of 
the convention. 

During the absence of the home office 
officials and star producers a contest was 
held among the “stay-at-homes,” with a 
junior “board of strategy” organized 
among the younger sales executives. 


PLICO DISABILITY RATES 








Raised in Accordance With Commission- 
ers’ Ruling; New Rate Books Being 
Distributed Now 

The new disability rates of the Phila- 
delphia Life which go into effect July 1 
in accordance with the insurance com- 
missioners’ disability ruling have been 
nounced. The company’s new Handv 
kate Book is now being distributed, and 
he large rate book will be out about 
july 15 

The new disability rates, extra pre- 
nium for waiver of premium and an- 


iuity, are as follows: 
irdinary Life: 


Age Old New 
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SUN LIFE NEWARK AGENCY 
The Newark division of the Sun Life 
Canada, of which E. C. Hoy is gen- 
ral manager, paid-for $1,136,000 for the 
nonth ending June 12. The total amount 
f paid-for business for the first six 
nonths of the year is $5,735,000. 


New York Life Agents 
End Buckner Tributes 


NINE TESTIMONIAL MEETINGS 





Producers Go Over Quota Celebrating 
Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Vice-President 





The n‘nth and last of the testimonial 
gatherings of the New York Life agents 
honoring Thomas A. Buckner has been 
held at Del Monte, Cal. The meetings, 
celebrating Mr. Buckner’s fiftieth anni- 
versary with the company. have been 
held in all parts of the country and 
have been attended by practically all the 
leading agents of each territory. A tes- 
timonial contest was held in January. 
February and March. The total paid 
business for the three months, it is now 
announced, amounted on May 31 to $307,- 
520,168 against an allotment of $249,575,- 
000, an excess in volume over allotment 
of $57,945,168, or nearly 24%. During 
the contest all records of the company 
for number of applications received and 
number of policies issued were broken. 

In the inter-department competition to 
see which of the twelve departments of 
the company could pay for the largest 
percentage of increase over its allotment 
the Atlantic department with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia, George W. Long, 
inspector of agencies, won with an ‘n- 
crease of 36.03%. The Northwestern de- 
partment with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis, R. E. Peters, inspector of agen- 
cies, came second with 35.02%. Every 
other department exceeded its allotment, 
and all except three by more than 20%. 

In addition, approximately 3.500 agents 
filled their allotments. over 300 doubled 
or more than doubled their allotments, 
and 200 agents secured ten or more ap- 
plications each month during the testi- 
monial. 








back of every door bell. 





Independence Square 
Interested in Replies from 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders 


Policies are issued on both the ordinary 
and industrial plans from birth to sixty’ years next birthday. 


“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Pennsylvania and Delaware. 




















WEPPLER JOINS GARRISON 





Becomes an Assistant Manager with 
Prudential Agency Which Is Increas- 
ing Volume and Activity 


Manager P. Raymond Garrison of the 
Ordinary agency of The Prudential at 
217 Broadway, New York, has appointed 
Charles J. Weppler an assistant manager 
of the agency. Mr. Weppler has had 
about twenty years’ experience in the 
life insurance business, about ten of 
which were as office manager for a large 
agency. He has an extensive acquaint- 
ance in the insurance business and_ will 
devote his time principally to making 
new connections for the agency. 

The Garrison agency continues to pro- 
duce an increasing volume of business. 
The business written in May was $2,- 
376,000 as compared with $1,752.000 for 
May of last year. The total amount 
written for five months ending May 31 
was $12,320,000 not including group and 
wholesale. 





PENN MUTUAL SCHOOL ENDS 

The fifth agency-building school of the 
Penn Mutual Life finished its three 
weeks’ session last Friday. The school 
was held at the home office in Phila- 
delphia and attended by general agents 
and supervisors. 








The Business 
That Stays With You 


Accident insurance was formerly supposed 
to be less permanent than life insurance—a 
less reliable source of income for the agent. 


We have found it quite otherwise. 


Last 


year 87 per cent of our accident insurance in 


force renewed. 


Sell contracts and service that make re- 


newal automatic. 


Ask our local office for our 


“Brokers’ Outline of. Accident Insurance.” 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Over a Billion in Force 





HONOR ACTUARY R. G. HUNTER 





Equitable of lowa Agents Join in Novel 
Tribute to Vice-President of 
Company 

A novel and elaborate production cam- 
paign in honor of Robertson G. Hunter, 
vice-pres dent and actuary of the Equit- 
able Life of Iowa, is being conducted 
by the field organization of the company 
during June. Mr. Hunter is abroad and 
attended the International Congress of 
Actuaries at Stockholm last week. The 
campaign is carried out through the me- 
dium of four weekly efforts and a “dem- 
onstrator” booklet detailing the plans 
of the campaign is used. 

The first week was a send-off and for 
each application written there was also 
a post card which was delivered to Mr. 
Hunter at the steamer, The next batch 
of greetings from the field force was 
delivered to Mr. Hunter at Stockholm. 
After the congress Mr. Hunter planned 
to visit the Mediterranean and another 
consignment of greetings was to be de- 
livered at Monte Carlo. The next bunch 
of messages was in the form of a sprig 
of heather and will be delivered at his 
birthplace in Edinburgh. There was a 
separate message for each application. 





DR. J. P. HUTCHINSON RETIRES 





Medical Director of Penn Mutual Life 
With Company Since 1898; Had 
Been a Surgeon 
James P. Hutchinson, medical direc- 
tor of the Penn Mutual Life, is to re- 
tire. The medical department will now 
come under the supervision of John V. 
E. Westfall, vice-president in charge of 

underwriting. 

Dr. Hutchinson came to the Penn Mu- 
tual on January 5, 1898, under appoint- 
ment as medical examiner. Assistant 
medical director was his next position, 
assumed on June 8, 1910. His next stop 
was associate medical director, taken on 
January 9, 1924. And on July 10, 1929, 
he was elected medical director. 

Dr. Hutchinson, who was graduated 
from Harvard in 1890 and from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1893, special- 
ized in surgery. He served in a num- 
ber of Philadelphia hospitals and had 
charge of the American Ambulance dur- 
ing the War at Neuilly from 1915 to 
1919. 





W. J. CAMERON ON BOARD 

William J. Cameron, vice-president and 
actuary of the Home Life of New York, 
was elected to the board of directors 
last week. He came to the Home Life 
from the insurance department of North 
Carolina in 1917. He was appointed actu- 
ary in 1923 and elected vice-president 
in 1928. 


TAYLOR “AGENCY INCREASE 

The Harold L. Taylor agenev of the 
Mutual Life in New York City paid 
for $3,500,000 during the first five months 
of the year, leading the company for the 
biggest increase cver 1929. 


LINDSAY HEADS FIELD CLUB 

C. E. Lindsay, district manager for the 
Mutual Life of New York at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., is the new president of the 
Virginia Field Club of the S. B. Love 
agency of the company at Richmond, 
which held its eighth annual conference 
last week. 
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Peter M. Fraser Dined 
By Members Of Agency 


GOES TO HARTFORD NEXT WEEK 


New Vice-President Of Connecticut 
Mutual Given Send-Off Tribute By 


Agency Associates 


The most dined life insurance man 
during recent weeks has been Peter M. 
Fraser, New York general agent, who 
on July 1 assumes his new duties as 
vice-president of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life at the home office in Hartford. The 
last of a long series of social functions 
in his honor was the farewell testimonial 
dinner given by the members of the 
Fraser agency Tuesday evening at the 
Hotel Croydon, New York. 

At the close of the dinner the mem- 
bers of the agency presented Mr. Fraser 
with a large chest of silver, the presen- 
tation being made by Supreme Court 
Justice Mitchell May, a personal friend, 
who presided at the dinner. There were 
about 125 present. The Fraser agency 
has led all agencies of the Connecticut 
Mutual for many years. 

President James Lee Loomis of the 
Connecticut Mutual sent a telegram of 
greetings and regrets at not being able 
to be present and there were many other 
messages. In addition to Justice May 
the other speakers were John M. Fraser, 
who becomes head of the Fraser agency 
after an association with his brother in 
the agency for eleven years; Harold M. 
Holderness, superintendent of agencies 
of the company, and the guest of honor 
himself. 

There were present from the home of- 
fice in addition to Mr. Holderness, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Agencies Fred 
Lyter, Secretary Harold N. Chandler, 
Publicity Director E. Chester Sparver 
and Ken H. Mathus, associate editor of 
the company y paper “Conmutopics.” 
COL. CHURCH WILL PROBATED 

Col. Earl D. Church, late pension 
commissioner of the United States and 
formerly with the Travelers, left his 
entire estate to his wife, probate of his 
will revealed. Col. Church had been with 
the Travelers thirty-three years. 





Twenty-one Years With 
Lincoln National Life 








WALTER T. SHEPARD 

Walter T. Shepard, vice-president in 
charge of agencies for the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, passed his twenty-first anni- 
versary in years of service to that com- 
pany this year. 

Twenty-one years ago he came to the 
Lincoln National Life, when the com- 
pany was but beginning its career. He 
left a high salaried position with a 
strong eastern company to go to Fort 
Wayne to take the post of manager of 
agencies with an organization that had 
at the time but $3,000,000 of insurance in 
force, and but three men on its field 
force. Now, with twenty-one years of 
effort and work behind him, Mr. Shep- 
ard finds himself the head of an agency 
force of more than 2,500 men, working 
for a company with more than $854,000,- 
000 of insurance in force. 





SERVICE ... FIRST, LAST, AND LASTING 





WE ARE AS 
NEAR TO YOU 
AS YOUR 
TELEPHONE 


SERVICE MEANS ACTION 





LANE LOGIC 
No. 18 of a Series 


Very much more than half the credit for the speed in 
which we handle brokerage cases is due to our Home Office 
and the fact that the personnel consists of Human Beings who 
understand the problems of the agent. We claim a small amount 
of credit is due our own personnel in the Agency. Don’t take 
our word for this—but ask anyone who has done business with 


THE LANE AGENCY 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | ASHLAND 
212 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE 
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SERVICE IS JUST A HABIT AT THE LANE AGENCY 





Fidelity Trust Tie-up > 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ing assets of $600,000,000 and deposits of 
$350,000,000 and 22,000 stockholders. 

Henry Koster, life insurance trust of- 
ficer of the Fidelity Trust, explained 
what group banking can do for the life 
underwriter in making contacts through- 
out the area of the group. A life under- 
writer who has a lead in some up-state 
city can establish a contact through the 
local bank of the city through the mem- 
ber of the group with which he trans- 
acts business. Mr. Koster said that 
group banking was new, its possibilities 
had not yet been tested and he invited 
the life underwriters to use the new fa- 
cilities offered by the Fidelity Trust in 
New York. 

Clinton Davidson, president of the Es- 
tate Planning Corporation of New York, 
who spoke, told of the early co-operation 
of the Marine Trust of Buffalo with the 
life underwriters there and the strong 
friend the life insurance business had in 
George F. Rand, president of the Ma- 
rine Trust and also of the Marine Mid- 
land Corporation. 

Among other speakers were Julian S. 
Myrick, Graham C. Wells and Deputy 
Superintendent Ward. Among the up- 
state underwriters present were: Ches- 
ter O. Fuller, president, Syracuse asso- 
ciation; A. B. Manley, president, James- 
town association; T. N. Gjoybe, presi- 
dent, Poughkeepsie association; Richard 
Myer, president, Elmira association, and 
Fred Lieberich, Jr., president, Newark, 
N. J., association. 





ILLINOIS BANKERS EXPANDS 

The Illinois Bankers Life of Mon- 
mouth, Ill., has been licensed in Okla- 
homa, Missouri and Kansas in which 
states the company will start operations 
at once. The company was recently ad- 
mitted to Texas. 
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Provident Mutual 
Is Now A 


Billion Dollar 
Company 


Call The Wells & Connell 
Agency for fast work on Brok- 
erage and Surplus lines. 


JoHN MuMForD 


Brokerage Supervisor 
Haro_p Cronin 
Associate 
The phone is John 3771 
33 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Financial vs. 
Sporting Pages 


AST YEAR 
a lot of people were scan- 
ning market quotations 
daily and feeling like au- 
thorities on investments. 
It was a foolish idea, of 
course, but how they loved 
the game! 


This year many have re- 
turned to their perusal of 
the sporting pages. Read- 
ing baseball results doesn’t 
intoxicate them so badly. 
None of them get the idea 
that poring over box scores 
has suddenly transformed 
them into Babe Ruths or 
Rogers Hornsbys or Jimmy 
Foxxes. They are keeping 
their spectator viewpoint. 


This year they are better 
prospects for those forms of 
life insurance which pro- 
vide retirement incomes as 
well as protection. They 
are in a better frame of 
mind. On the whole they 
may have less money but 
are willing to spend more of 
it for life insurance. And 
what a golden ring there is 
in the word ‘‘guarantees!”’ 


For sixty-five years The 
Travelers has been offering 
life insurance with every- 
thing guaranteed, even the 
cost. And during these six 
decades and a half the 
market for guarantees has 
grown and grown. 


Experience in speculation 
last year and early this year 
have made guaranteed in- 
vestments, such as Trav- 
elers life policies, more at- 
tractive than ever. 


CO 


If you know a man who ought 
to be in the insurance business, a 
man who should get started right, 
who would profit from Travelers 

training, put 
him in touch 
with the near- 
est Travelers 
branch office, 
or Walter E. 
Mallory, Agen- 
cy Secretary of 
The Travelers 
Companies 


Connecticut 
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New Conn. General 
Non-Can. Disability 


PUT OUT BY ACCIDENT DEP’T 








No Aviation Restrictions in Revised 
Plans for Regular Disability; Changes 
Under Commissioners’ Ruling 





In changing its disability plans to 
meet with the disability ruling of the 
commissioners’ convention the Con- 
necticut General has put out a new non- 
cancelable contract with a one month 
waiting period. The contract is issued 
by the accident department, but for un- 
derwriting reasons it is available only 
when life insurance is purchased. The 
monthly income begins to accrue from 
the end of the first month. The con- 
tract is issued only to male lives at ages 
twenty to fifty-five inclusive. 

Rates for the new cancelable contract 
(coverages in event of disability incurred 
prior to age sixty, units, $10 monthly 


indemnity), are given here. 

Age Annual Payment 20 Payment 
20 $4.14 $5.30 
25 4.44 5.49 
30 4.80 5.64 
35 5.26 S.7¢ 
40 5.83 5.83 

45 6.52 6.52 
50 7.34 7.34 
55 8.33 8.33 


Revisions Made 

The company has revised its two regu- 
lar disability plans and issued new rates. 
Both plans are free from travel and 
aviation restrictions. 

The new Plan 1 provides waiver of 
premium for the whole period of dis- 
ability, provided the insured is disabled 
at least four months. It is issued to 
males at ages ten to fifty-nine inclusive 
and to females (single, widowed or di- 
vorced) at ages ten to fifty-four in- 
clusive. 

The new Plan 2 includes the waiver 
of premium provision previously de- 
scribed in Plan 1. It provides also a 
monthly income for each completed 
month of disability after the first three. 
The amount of the income is $10 per 
thousand of insurance. It is offered to 
males at ages twenty to fifty-nine, in- 
clusive, and to females (single, widowed, 
or divorced) who are remuneratively em- 
ployed outside their own homes (at ages 
twenty to fifty-four inclusive). 

Coverage for women is the same as for 
men under these two plans except that 
the benefits are payable only if dis- 
ability begins before age fifty-five and 
before marriage. 

Sample Non-Participating Life, Twen- 
ty Payment Life and Twenty Year En- 


dowment rates with Plans 1 and 2 
follow: 
ORDINARY LIFE 
Plan 1 
Male and Plan 2 Plan 2 
Age Female Male Female 
20 $13.37 $15.64 $16.94 
30 17.36 20.15 21.78 
40 24.16 af.de 29.91 
50 36.48 41.20 44.31 
59 58.96 65.16 
LIFE 20 PAYMENT 
Plan 1 
Male and Plan 2 Plan 2 
\ge Female Male Female 
20 $20.53 $23.67 $25.38 
30 24.78 28.20 30.10 
4() 31.35 34 92 37.05 
50 43.19 47.91 51.05 
59 62.01 68.21 
ENDOWMENT 20 YEARS 
Plan 1 
Male and Plan 2 Plan 2 
\ge Female Male Female 
20 $40.12 $41 81 $42.88 
30 40.85 43.15 44.58 
40 43.33 46.90 49.14 
50 50.10 54.82 58.07 
59 65.04 71.24 





G. ELLIS FULTON MARRIED 
G. Ellis Fulton of Reynolds Pomeroy 
& Co., Inc., New York, was married not 
so many weeks ago to Miss Flora 
Brooks Holden of New York. The cere- 
nony took place at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. Mr, Fulton, a 
‘raduate of Yale, is making an out- 
standing success in the insurance busi- 
1ess, this being his second full year. He 
is the son of George R. Fulton, field 
secretary of the United States Casualty. 





Pacific Mutual Has 
Two New Policy Forms 


A NON-PAR TERM EXPECTANCY 





Los Angeles Company Also Brings Out 
Family Income Contract; Features 
Of Policies 





The Pacific Mutual Life will bring out 
July 1 a new low cost contract, the 
“Non-Participating Term Expectancy 
Policy,” to be sold in units of $5,000. 
The company has also just issued a new 
family income policy. 

The “Term Expectancy” policy will be 
issued only on a non-par basis. The age 
limits will be from 16 to 50 and the 
maximum amount $50,000. For this pol- 
icy the company has raised the commis- 
sion to the level of the participating 
basis. 

The new policy will apply wherever 
the applicant is eligible for Ordinary life 
at standard rates. The company will 
also issue the new contract to sub-stand- 
ard risks within the maximum limits. 
The sub-standard hazard will be covered 
by a flat extra premium. 

The family income policy pays a 
monthly income of 12% of the face 
amount to the beneficiary, such income 
ceasing at a period of ten or twenty 
years after date, when the face amount 
is payable in a lump sum. 





HANDLING PARTNERSHIP CASES 





A. H. Kollenberg of Detroit Tells Mu- 
tual Benefit Agents How He 
Closes Cases 
A. H. Kollenberg of Detroit told the 
Mutual Benefit convention this week 
how he handled partnership cases. He 

said: 
“T have used the appeal of insuring 














FRIENDLY COOPERATION 


A Good Company with which to Work 
Personal Attention to Agent’s Problems 
Paid-for New Insurance advanced 30% in 1929 
Standard Policies—Strong Assets 


Conservative Investments 
Established 1848 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 














the survivor’s income very effectively. It 
is an appeal which has the additional 
advantage of emphasizing the fact that 
life insurance is bought not because 
someone is going to die, but because 
someone is going to live. And it is but 
one step from designating him as bene- 
ficiary to naming his family. 


“There are today many concerns 
whose balance sheets show assets ample 
to cover their liabilities, but who are 
short on cash. The management is ex- 
periencing the problem of running the 
business with little money, and they are 
wondering just how much their stock in 
the business is worth or will be worth 
if they pass out and their families desire 
to liquidate. They give an attentive ear 
to the insurance man—he has a solution 
for their worries. If the business can- 
not pay the premium today, how is it 
going to pay the principal? Or, if it is 
an individual business, what is he going 
to leave to his family? Assets do not 
hang together of their own accord; they 
require a guiding personality to keep 
them intact, to meet and checkmate the 
disintegrating forces. All a man can 
leave with reasonable assurance that 
they will not shrink, are his liabilities. 
So, with diminishing assets and relative- 
ly increasing liabilities, what chance has 
4 man’s business of surviving him?” 





AND 


Assets $19,000,000 





THE FAMILY INCOME 


Which provides on $10,000 of Insurance, a Monthly Income of $100 
for either 10 or 20 years with full face amount payable at the end of 
either period. For illustration—age 25— 
1. A CLEAN UP Fund is provided through the yearly dividends— 

which purchase without examination, one year term insurance. 


Amount payable for instance in event of death the second year, on 
present dividend scale* ................. 


$100 MONTHLY INCOME for 19 years (228 months)............ 
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Face Amount—which could still be left under the income options 
—present interest rate 5%* .......... 


Total Disability and Double Accident Benefits optional. 
*Based on Present Dividend Scale and Interest Rate. 


Write for details relative to General Agency contract. 


Agency Department 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


NOW 


$ 3,550 
22,800 
4,729 


Not Guaranteed. 


In force $111,000,000 








R. S. Edwards Welcomed 
To N. Y. at Luncheon 


DEWEY R. MASON THE HOST 








Aetna Life General Agents Here As- 
sured Newcomer of Their Willingness 
to Co-operate With Him 


Rockwood S, Edwards of Detroit, new- 
comer in the Aetna Life general agency 
ranks in New York City, who is tak- 
ing over the agency at 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, succeeding Dewey R. Mason, 
newly appointed assistant to Vice-Presi- 
dent K. A. Luther at the home office, 
was given a real welcome to the metrop- 
olis on Tuesday at a luncheon in the 
City Club. Mr. Mason, the host and 
toastmaster, invited some twenty gener- 
al agents of the company in this terri- 
tory to meet Mr. Edwards and every- 
body showed up. In the absence of 
Vice-President Luther, Clyde Gay, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, came 
down from Hartford and when called 
upon paid a nice tribute to Mr. Ed- 
wards’ organizing ability and thorough- 
ness. 

The assembled general agents in turn 
pledged their co-operation to their new 
associate, urging him to feel free at any 
time to call upon them for suggestions 
and predicting that he would fit into the 
New York atmosphere in a surprisingly 
quick time. J. P. Graham, Jr., 165 Broad- 
way, predicted that if the growth of the 
Aetna Life in New York continues in 
the future as it has in the past five or 
six years that Mr. Edwards could look 
forward to a large and well established 
volume of business. Dewey Mason said 
that when he became a general agent 
here the Aetna men went out of their 
way to be nice to him. His regard for 
them was as “co-operating friends” rath- 
er than competitors and he told Mr. Ed- 
wards that he could come into their 
ranks without a single reservation about 
the welcome he would receive. 

It was appropriate to the occasion that 
a farewell tribute be paid to Retiring 
General Agent Dewey and this was 
voiced by “Bill” Nulty of the Newark 
agency on behalf of the crowd in wish- 
ing Mr. Dewey the best of luck in his 
new home office post. 

Among others present who spoke were Gil- 
bert E. Austin, Brooklyn; Harold Hubbell, East 
Leslie Bryant, 100 Wil- 
liam street; Louis Sechtman, 100 William street. 
Also present were Sam T. Green, supervisor, 
Graham agency; Ed Coles, Muller agency; Peter 
LoTruglio and L. Foster, Mason agency; Rob- 
ert C. Buckley, Austin agency; R. H. Keffer, 
general agent, and Herbert Hastings, 100 Wil- 


Forty-second street; 


liam street. 


GOES TO CHATTANOOGA 


Howard R. Hill Made Secretary Of 
Group Department Of Provident 
Life & Accident 

Howard R. Hill, assistant secretary of 
the group department of the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, has 
been elected secretary of the group de- 
partment of the Provident Life and Ac- 
cident Insurance Company of Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. After a brief vaca- 
tion Mr. Hill and his family will move 
to Chattanooga where he will take up 
his new duties in July. 
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ALBERT CONWAY’S RECORD 
There was widespread regret expressed 
in insurance circles when the news broke 
last week that Albert Conway, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York state, 
was to leave the Department to take a 
Kings county judgeship, His adminis- 

tration has 
marked by a 


been a courageous one 


high conception of the 


functions of insurance and the obliga- 
tions of his department to the insuring 
public. ‘ 

In this effort he has won the admir- 
ation of the bus'ness in only a little more 
than a year’s time. Furthermore, he has 
had the support of company leaders in 
his determined drive inaugurated early 
this year to rid insurance of insidious 
rate cutting, a movement which may be 
considered as the most outstanding 
ach'evement of his administration. 

Superintendent Conway came into the 
New York Department with no precon- 
ceived notions on how the job should 
be run. He admitted that he was new 
to the business, that he was anxious to 
confer with the companies frankly and 
fairly on problems of mutual interest. 
He did not approach any controversial 
subject with haste but when once he 
decided to clear up a situation he brought 
together the opposing interests and heard 
what each had to say. Then, fully armed 
with the facts, he acted decisively. 

In his first important speech, made 
before the Casualty & Surety Club of 
New York, Superintendent Conway gave 
the first inkling of a of ethics 
which he insisted should be observed in 
the business. 


code 


It was: When gentlemen 
business they 
should do so only after careful consid- 


enter into agreements 
eration and weighing of all sides of the 


matters under consideration and once 


having given their word and_ pledged 
their support to the agreement then the 
pact should be kept. How well he fol- 
lowed out this thought is indicated in 
that followed. 

The furore over the automobile merit 
rating’ plan in the spring of 1929 fo- 
cused nation-wide attention on Conway’s 
ability to act under pressure. He did 
not inject himself into the situation but 


events 


was appealed to by prominent casualty 
executives to avert an impending rate 
war among the companies. By way of 
round table conferences he was able to 
bring about a reconciliation of conflicting 
points of view with the result that a 
crisis in the automob:le business 
avoided. 

In this and other controversies which 


was 





have come up during his stay in office 
the superintendent has _ consistently 
maintained that he is strongly in favor 
of insurance regulating itself but that 
the degree to which state regulation 
would be exercised would rest with the 
business itself. 
cation he 
two 


On more than one oc- 
urged companies to do 
things—first, to “clean house” so 
that the state department would not be 
asked by one group or another to wield 
the big stick over those accused of vio- 
lating rules and rates; and second, so 
to educate the outside public as to the 
fundamental honesty of insurance that 
there would cease to be demands for in- 
vestigations and increased supervision. 

After such pronouncements it was not 
surprising that rate cutting and other 
violations of rules were subject this year 
to the most searching scrutiny and at- 
tack at the hands of the retiring Super- 
intendent. In fairness to the insuring 
public and the business itself he did not 
see how excessive, competitive rate slash- 
ing could be justified. William street 
was keyed up to a nervous pitch as one 
company after another was fined. He 
indicated that size and importance of 
company fleets were not going to stop 
his investigations. It can not be denied 
that his campaign was not only needed 
but brought about a much more whole- 
some observation of rates and rate prac- 
tices. 

Superintendent Conway won his way 
into the esteem of the life insurance 
business from the first because of his ev- 
ident earnest purpose to master even its 
technical side and he found a number 
of such problems on his desk when he 
arrived. Amendments to the expense 
limitations were in the making and the 
proposed Section 97 looked to a layman 
as involved and remote as Einstein but 
the new superintendent soon found out 
what it was all about and had made de- 
cisions. He inherited, likewise, the dis- 
ability situation in l'fe insurance but it 
was carried through under his leadership 
and New York state was the first to 
adopt standard provisions for disability 
insurance in connection with life insur- 
ance, a step of the greatest importance 
and of historic interest to insurance. 

The Superintendent has a lofty con- 
ception of the functions of life insurance 
During his incum- 
bency he has guarded jealously the se- 


in the social order. 


curity and inviolability of the life insur- 
ance contract. 

The Superintendent enjoys the admira- 
tion and affection of both company men 
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Arthur F. Hall, president of the Lin- 
coln National Life, and Samuel Foster, 
chairman of the board, have both been 
painted by the nortrait painter, Miss 
Carol Aus, and the pictures will be hung 
in the directors’ room of the company. 
The pictures above are reproductions of 
the paintings. Miss Aus, the artist, has 
painted portraits of many prominent 
Americans, among them Andrew Mellon, 
Frank O. Lowden, the Armours, Arthur 
Cutten, Jay Morton and Governor Sco- 
field of Wisconsin. 

x * x 


Frederick J. Williams, third vice-pres- 
ident and manager of the Pacific Coast 
head office of the Metropolitan Life, 


has completed twenty-five years with 
the company and the event was cele- 
brated at a dinner at the Fairmont Ho- 
tel, San Francisco, recently. The dinner 
was attended by President Frederick 
H. Ecker, First Vice-President Francis 
O. Ayres, and Second Vice-Presidents 
A. F. C. Fiske and Ernest H. Wilkes. 
More than one hundred active and re- 
tired employes of the company attend- 
ed the affair. 


Robert Henderson, vice-president and 
actuary of the Equitable Society, was 
given the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science by the University of Toronto at 
its commencement exercises. Mr. Hen- 
derson was graduated from the univer- 
sity in 1891. 

a oe 

Selden B. Hoag, who has been with 
the Petersburg Fire for some years at 
the home office, has gone to Atlanta to 
take charge of the inland marine busi- 
ness of the southern department of the 
America Fore Companies. 

i 

Sir Arthur Worley, manager-director 
of the North British & Mercantile at 
the home office in England, who has 
been spending several weeks at the 
United States branch, sailed for home 
last Sunday. 

* Ok 

Samuel F. Flex, for many years agent 
in charge of the New York agency of 
the Department of Motor Vehicles of 
the John Wanamaker store and a prom- 
inent resident of Newark, has severed 
his connection with the department and 
after a short vacation plans to enter the 
insurance field. 








and producers in the fire insurance field 
notwithstanding any slight differences of 
opinion which on a few occasions are 
bound to arise. His sense of fairness, 
his evident sincerity, his courage and his 
pleasant personality have won him many 
friends, and various organizations of 
agents, brokers and company officials 
have eagerly sought his presence at so- 
cial and business meetings. 

From addresses made at such public 
gatherings and in more private conver- 
sations in h's offices at the Insurance 
Department’s headquarters here the in- 
surance world has known right along 
that Mr. Conway would make reasonable 
and adequate insurance to the public the 
keynote of his administration. On Mon- 
day of this week the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters’ Association announced 
a reduction in certain of its rates for 
New York state because the Superinten- 
dent had declared a few weeks ago that 
the rates proposed originally were in ex- 
cess of what would be considered fair 
and reasonable on the basis of last year’s 
experience. 

On the other hand the Insurance De- 
partment is opposed to the filing of rates 


which may be inadequate for maintain- 
ing the stability of insurers or may lead 
to disastrous competition among com- 
panies. Mr. Conway has stated more 
than once that low rates combined with 
possibly a worthless policy are as un- 
justified as excessively high rates. At 
the present moment the Superintendent 
is said to be preparing a decision which 
will determine whether the Interstat« 
Underwriters’ Board is to be allowed t 
operate in New York City. The fire 
companies claim that this plan is essen- 
tial to stabilize the underwriting of 
wholesale insurance risks. The produc 
ers oppose the plan on the theory tha! 
it is rate-cutting and discrimination 
against many assureds. Mr. Conway has 
given serious thought to the whole prop- 
osition and with characteristic calmness 
and deliberation is making no haste i! 
arriving at a conclusion, since his de 
cision is bound to have an important 
effect. 

When Mr. Conway’s successor steps 
into the post of Insurance Superinten 
dent he will find the decks clean of mos! 
of the important issues which have beet 
pressing for solution. 
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That Zeppelin Trip 
By CLARENCE AXMAN 


Friedrichshafen.—Here is the lowdown 
on a trip across the Atlantic on the Graf 
Zeppelin which was completing the last 
leg of her first Pan-American tour. 

Traveling by zeppelin is as safe as 
rowing in Central Park under nearly all 
circumstances. The exception is being 
caught in a nasty storm jam with clouds 
when in a ticklish position. A_ ticklish 
position is passing through mountainish 
country at a period of low or no visi- 
bility, narrowly escaping peaks, and not 
knowing when one is bobbing up ahead 
of you; or it is running short of gas; or 
it it is running a chance of damaging the 
ship with an inexperienced landing crew; 
or it is being struck by lightning in a 
storm. All of these are _ possibilities, 
but happen less frequently than people 
without any sense of navigation realize. 

The chief friend of the zeppelin op- 
erator is the army of weather men. Over 
a radius of thousands of miles weather 
reports are gathered and radioed to the 
ship in flight. All day long the men at 
the weather map on the Zeppelin are 
working with these reports and they 
know exactly what is happening in every 
area that they are to sail. Wind flies 
around in circles in the direction of that 
taken by the hands of the clock, or in 
the reverse direction, all depending upon 
the pressure. Low pressure areas are 
dangerous. The navigator manocuvres 
the ship to keep awav from the storms, 
but detours until he gets the wind be- 
hind him. This is much more easy for 
a zeppelin captain to negotiate than for 
a steamer captain, What’s a mere de- 
tour of fifty or a hundred miles to a 
zep commander when he is on a journey 
of 3,000 or 4,000 miles? 

We struck a gale of wind around Sev- 
ille, which is almost at the bottom of 
Spain. That “storm” blowing from the 
North, was accompanied by a nasty rain. 
There was no bad weather condition in 
the Mediterranean or North Africa, so 
Commander Eckener steered the ship to 
the Balearic Isles. At 11 o’clock the 
iext morning he hopped directly North 
ver Marseilles and up the Rhone Valley 
of France. It didn’t interfere any with 
the time schedule as it would make no 
‘ifference whether he went North 
through Spain earlier in the night and 
then continued East or whether he first 
went East and then North. The way 

which the Zeppelin dodges the storm 
“rea is one of the most interesting 
lings about the voyage. It was ability 

manoeuvre the ship to ride with a 
‘ul wind that enabled Eckener to make 

e sensational three days’ crossing of 
the Pacific. 

No Time Schedules for Zeppelins 

But talking of “t’'me schedules,” there 

no such animal with zeppelins or other 
cross-sea flights. The thing is to reach 
ihe destination and do it as quickly and 

















safely as one can. Sir Hubert Wilkins, 
a passenger on the Graf Zeppelin’s Pan- 
American trip, sized it up this way: “In 
air travel one never knows when he will 
go up or when he will come down.” 
Wilkins should know because he has 
been traveling by air for twenty-two 
years. 

No one asks more questions than do 
people on an airship. Scenery is trav- 
eling by them so fast and towns are so 
numerous that members of the crew have 
their patience exhausted telling what this 
is or that is. Also they want to know at 
what time they will arrive in Spain or 
France or Switzerland or Germany. 

There is one man of whom questions 
are never asked and that is Commander 
Hugo Eckener. He will not tell where 
he is headed or at what time he will get 
anywhere. Very simple. He may know 
where he is headed at 10 o’clock; when 
something happens which makes those 
on the bridge see a different course is 
necessary. When you have all Europe 
to fly over and there is no competing 
line to interfere with you or beat you 
to your final destination, what difference 
does it make whether you pass over 
Zurich or Basel? 


Eckener Is the Boss 

The chief slogan of Eckener is safe- 
ty first. He will get that ship into the 
hangar whether he offends people or not, 
and no grand stand play manoeuvres 
will change his attitude. He is the boss 
as long as he is up in the air. On 
the Pan-American flight this was illus- 
trated in two ways. 

On board was Alfonso, Infante of 
Spain; Herrero, aviation minister of air, 
and several other prominent Spaniards. 
When the ship reached Seville there was 
a mob waiting to extend greetings. The 
Governor was on hand to make a speech, 
welcoming home the Infante; the Mayor 
was to greet the other Spaniards, his 
address in his pocket. 

The passengers had just landed when 
Eckener who had come down the lad- 
der looked about and noticed three Span- 
iards on the tail of the ship which was 
riding high. He immediately saw the 
danger, shouted “Lower the elevation,” 
and believing that the inexperienced 
ground crew would meet with injury 
through unfamiliarity with the ship, as 
it was being held in an open field, he 
gave orders to ascend. Much to the 
disappointment of the men with speech- 
es to make and other present, especial- 
ly Germany-bound passengers who want- 
ed to get off and take a look at Spain, 


the ship sailed away. It was not at 
Seville more than twenty minutes. 

_ Eckener told me he was also worry- 
ing about getting through the straits be- 
tween Spain and Africa and decided to 
sail through before dark, thus reach- 
ing the Mediterranean and ending his 
troubles for the evening. 

The other rumpus was when the peo- 
ple of Cuba were waiting to give a re- 
ception to the Zeppelin passengers after 
the journey to Pernambuco, and he did 
not stop in Havana. 

At first the Spaniards on board were 
mad, but when it was explained that 
the ship had been passing through tre- 
mendous rain storms; that the ship had 
about four tons of water weight soaked 
in; and that furthermore, there was a 
gale blowing away from Cuba which 
would have reduced the running time 
to thirty miles an hour, complaints gave 
way to praise of the commander. Had 
Eckener stopped at Havana he could 
not have reached Lakehurst later as the 
gas would have given out. 


The Zeppelin Crew 


The crew of the Zeppelin consists of 
forty men. There are four captains, 
ranking as follows: Eckener, Lehmann, 
Fleming and Schiller. Eckener rests 
once in a while, but is pretty generally 
always on the job, reserving his regular 
sleeping for his land rest periods. 

Lehmann, Fleming and Schiller are 
exceedingly able navigators and meteor- 
ologists. They are all fine fellows and 
it is somewhat disturbing to think that 
the men you like so much on the ship, 
as well as another German on _ board, 
were zeppelin officers during the War 
and possibly bomb droppers on London. 
At least one of the men on board had 
been shot down in the Thames when they 
hit his zeppelin. 

There are generally half a dozen men 
in the bridge and two sets of wheels, one 
of them being to steer the ship, the 
other having to do with its elevation. 

The Zeppelin from the passenger view- 
point is like an ocean ship. That is, one 
has the feeling that he is traveling on 
an ocean liner. The windows are large 
and in traveling over Europe each win- 
dow is open and people are poking their 
heads observing the scene below. Most 
of the time is spent in the saloon, or 
lounge room. The place is pretty crowd- 
ed, but there is space enough to walk 
about somewhat. 

So far there is no promenade deck 
although there may be in the future 
zeppelins. However, one naturally will 
not promenade in the open air. You 
can’t do that very well in face of the 
wind rushing by as you are going sev- 
enty miles an hour. It is planned to 
make the next ship built at Friedrich- 
shafen go eighty-five miles an hour. 

The passengers play bridge and chess, 
just as they do on the ocean liners. 
There is no pool on the ship’s run, and 
no drinking of cocktails because there 
are none on board. Rhine wine is pop- 
ular, but is only drunk at meals. Occa- 
sionally a bridge player will order a 
glass of sherry. I did not see a high- 
ball drunk. 

There are five staterooms on each side 
of the ship, most of them not giving 
much room, although enough. There are 
both upper and lower berths and both 
are taken. 

The Passengers 

The passengers are divided into sev- 
eral groups: the confirmed Zeppelin 
passengers of whom William B. Leeds, 
Lady Drummond-Hay and Karl Von 
Wiegand are examples. They were all 
on the around-the-world cruise and on 





three legs of the Pan-American journey, 
but had not embarked for Spain. There 
was, however, a Spaniard who had made 
five Zeppelin voyages. There was 
a German who had made all of them. 
There are friends of Eckener taking 
rides as his guests; government people; 
and the persons with pioneer and ad- 
venturous dispositions taking the ride 
for the novelty and the kick. 

I was fortunate in having as table 
companions the Spanish prince; Martin 
Wrongsky, the main director of the Luft- 
Hansa (international aeroplane line); 
Dr. Hermann Badt, one of the chief 
ministers of the Government; Army Air 
Minister Herrero of Spain; and Burton 
Preston, president of the Ohio Senior 
Golfers’ Association. Quite a varied col- 
lection, 

Prince Alfonso is one of those Eu- 
ropean royalties who are so cosmopoli- 
tan and cultured that it is difficult to 
tell what is their nationality as they 
speak English, French, German and 
Spanish perfectly and without accent. 
They are trained to get along with peo- 
ple when very small children and suc- 
ceed in doing so. 

Their linguistic facility is not so dif- 
ficult to comprehend. Alfonso had a 
German governess, a French tutor and 
went to school in England. Hence his 
skill with languages. On the registry 
book of the ship he gave his occupation 
as aviation. 

Another reason for the amazing fund 
of information that royalties have is that 
they are constantly surrounded by ex- 
perts and people in the highest places; 
therefore they get news from the source. 

As an example of the Prince’s knowl- 
edge of things he asked me why the 
leading social people of New York did 
not live on Riverside Drive, which he 
regarded as the best show street in New 
York and one having the best view. 

Before I could answer, another passen- 
ger said: “They all want to live on 
Park avenue now because Mrs. Vander- 
bilt does.” 

The Prince immediately commented: 
“She lives on Fifth avenue, not Park.” 

When later I asked him how he knew, 
he said: “I have visited her at her home.” 

In discussing the two recent exposi- 
tions held in Spain when one succeeded 
but the one at Seville did not, the 
Prince said: 

“The reason for the fact that more 
people did not go to Seville is that they 
didn’t advertise enough. If it had been 
held in America the whole world would 
have known a lot about it because you, 
with your skill in advertising, would 
have seen that its merits were not per- 
mitted to droop through lack of exploita- 
tion.” 

One of the passengers with an impor- 
tant mission was Fred M. Hardman, 
administrative vice-president of the 
Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation. This 
corporation is building in Akron, Ohio, 
two zeppelins for the U. S. Navy. The 
National City Bank crowd of New York 
has a tie-up with the Goodyear Zeppelin 
proposition, which owns the American 
rights of the German Zeppelin patents. 
His trip was significant as he was on 
board as an observer to find how the 
passengers regarded the trip; whether in 
his opinion the zeppelin can become com- 
mercial. 


The Take-Off 


If the Zeppelin leaves at night most 
passengers do not know in what a little 
box they are traveling. They enter it 
by a ladder, but do not see it as the 
hangar is usually full of soldiers or spec- 
tators or airship corporation employes, 
and soldiers or marines or police gather 
in a semi-circle at the gang plank, hold- 
ing hands in a link so that no one can 
get through except with credentials, after 
which the,chain of handholders again 
blocks the way. 

The Zep does not want stowaways but 
is rot terrorized by the thought of them, 
though a stowaway can do some damage 
to the ship as one of them did on a 
former flight. 

However, the idea that the ship might 
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FIRE INSURANCE 











Auto Ass’n Restores 
Valued Policy Here 


RESTRICTED TO LIMITED AREA 





To Meet Competition On Fire And Theft 
Lines; Pilferage Deductions Changed; 
Hearing On Towing Clause 





Purely as a competitive measure. and 
believe in 
this form of policy the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association has 
filed with the New York State Insurance 
Department for use in certain areas in 
and around New York City a valued 
form of fire and theft cover to be writ- 
ten at an additional rate of 25 cents for 
each $100 of insurance. The Association 
in addition has filed for optional use 
anotner valued form containing a 24%% 
monthly deductible clause, this policy to 
be written at the 


not because the companies 


rates as now 
charged for the generally used stated 
amount or non-valued form. 


Same 


These new policies are now available 
to automobile owners in New York City, 
New York City suburban, Queens, Nas- 
sau, Suffolk and Westchester counties 
and Ossining. Thus assureds now have 
a choice of three fire and theft forms 
from the Association companies, includ- 
ing the non-valued form, the straight 
valued policy and the monthly deductible 
valued form. For many years the val- 
ued form was in general use but was 
replaced a few years ago by the cash 
value form because the valued policy 
offered a policyholder an opportunity to 
insist in many instances in recovering 
more from his insurer than his car was 
worth at time of loss or damage, espe- 
cially was this true if the policy had 
been in force over six months. 

The return of the valued form within 
the Association ranks is considered tem- 
porary and is to mect competition from 
some of the large non-affiliated compa- 
nies which are now writing this form 
rather freely in the New York City met- 
ropolitan and suburban areas. 

The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association this week also filed 
changes in the $50 deductible pilferage 
clause. Heretofore all cars were subject 
to this deduction on straight pilferage 
losses, but now the deduction has been 
reduced to $25 for automobiles listing 
$999 or under F. O. B. The $50 deduc- 
tion remains for all higher values. In 
the event of the theft of a car, there is 
in no case any deductions for minor 
losses if the car is recovered, the deduc- 
tions being confined to parts stolen from 
an automobile which has not been moved 
from the spot where it was left last by 
the owner. 

The Association recently gave notice 
of intention to permit its members to 
give a towing privilege cover of not ex- 
ceeding $10 for a small additional pre- 
mium. Several automobile clubs which 
feature this service are objecting to the 
New York State Insurance Department 
permitting insurance companies to in- 
clude it within their policies and a hear- 
ing on the objections has been set for 
next Wednesday, July 2, in New York. 





H. R. DEAL WIH HANOVER FIRE 


The Hanover Fire of New York has 
appointed H. Russell Deal as special 
agent for Alabama and Georgia, effective 
July 1, succeeding J. L. Skinner, who 
has resigned after being with the com- 
pany for many years. President Mont- 
gomery Clark wishes Mr. Skinner 
“abundant success in his future endeav- 
ors.” Mr. Deal who has had considerable 
experience in the fire field will have his 
headquarters at the Trust Co. of Georgia 
Building at Atlanta, Ga. 


E. U. A. Control Over 
Tornado-Explosion 


MEMBERS MUST JOIN’ ASS’NS 





Also Sncsunintinile to Rating Bodies in 
East that Smoke Damage from Oil 
Burners Be Covered 





Further co-extensive control of cer- 
tain phases of fire underwriting was put 
into effect last week when the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association at a large 
meeting in New York adopted a resolu- 
tion to the effect that every member of 
the E. U. A. now or hereafter writing 
any business which is under the juris- 
diction of the Eastern Tornado Confer- 
ence or the Explosion Conference shall 
de facto be a member of each such 
conference. This move tends to bring 
about greater stabilization of windstorm 
and explosion underwriting by increas- 
ing the membership of these conferences 
which have been working for years to 
maintain these two sidelines for fire in- 
surance upon an even keel. 

Lengthy consideration was also given 
at last week’s meeting of the E. U. A. to 
the requests from policyholders with oil 
burners in their homes to protection 
against smoke damage. It was finally 
decided to recommend to the rating or- 
ganizations in the E. U. A. territory 
that rules, rates and forms be adopted 
governing the assumption of this liabil- 
ity on residential properties, including 
household goods therein. 

The brokerage rules as adopted by the 
Insurance Club of Atlantic City, N. J., 
and submitted to the association were 
approved. The resignation of Thomas 
L. Farquhar from the committees of the 
association was accepted with regret. He 
was unanimously elected to honorary 
membership in the association. Mr. 
Farquhar recently resigned as president 
of the Newark Fire. 

The fire department of the Standard 
Marine and the Penn General Fire of 
Philadelphia were elected to member- 
ship. There will be no further meet- 
ings of the association until Septem- 
ber, the date for this meeting being 
left with the executive committee. 





S. B. HOAG WITH AMERICA FORE 

S. B. Hoag, for several years with the 
Petersburg Insurance Co. and the local 
agency which it conducts, has joined 
the America Fore group. When the 
new Southeastern department of the 
companies is opened in Atlanta August 
1 Mr. Hoag will be in charge there of 
the automobile, inland marine, general 
floater and use and occupancy depart- 
ments. 





CUTS AUTO RATES IN N. Y. 

The New York State Insurance De- 
partment has approved the Northern of 
New York’s new automobile, fire, theft 
and collision rates. These rates are 
20% off the association manual in New 
York City and 25% for the balance of 
the state. 


Erskine to Address 
“Old Ass’n” Meeting 


ASSISTANT MANAGER OF E. U. A. 





Program for Annual Gathering in Adi- 
rondacks Is Announced; Entertain- 
ment Feature to Be Surprise 





A trip to the Adirondacks at this sea- 
son of the year is a delightful thing un- 
der almost any circumstances, but a trip 
to the Adirondacks with the added pleas- 
ure of attending the annual meeting of 
the “Old Association’—the New York 
State Association of Supervising and 
Adjusting Fire Insurance Agents—when 
one of the natural wonder sections of 
these United States is crowned in all 
its glory, is next to irresistible. 

Favored indeed are the officers of the 
“Old Association” that they have such 
a setting in which to hold the annual 
summer meeting, and each year they try 
to outstrip the previous year in giving 
the assembled party just the finest sort 
of a show. This meeting is perhaps 
the hardest gathering of the entire fire 
insurance business to turn down—to send 
regrets. 


As has been announced in the col- 
umns of The Eastern Underwriter, the 
1930 meeting will be held at Saranac 
Inn, Upper Saranac Lake, N. Y., on 
July 8 This will be the Fifty-eighth 
Anniversary Meeting. The officers: W. 
T. Bessant, president; A. J. Halsey, vice- 
president; G. F. Krank, secretary-treas- 
urer, and S. W. Ross, chairman of the 
executive committee, have sent out the 
usual invitation to members—both ac- 
tive and honorary, to attend the party, 
and now the program is at hand. 

The chief speaker this year will be J. 
Douglas Erskine, assistant manager of 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
and a former fieldman. 

In addition there will be the reports 
of the various association committees, 
the address of its president, short talks 
and the election of officers for the en- 
suing year. 

Then there 
entertainment. 


is to be some sort of 
This feature is always a 


secret until the guests and members as- 
semble at ‘the meeting. One thing on 
the entertainment program, however, wil! 
be the showing of the moving pictures 
made during the meeting held last year, 
No doubt this will be embellished to 
provoke added mirth. 

Golf, tennis and bridge will be num- 
bered among the sport events, and it is 
expected a good time will be had by al’. 





ROYAL GROUP CHANGES 





_ Part of the Western Dep’t at Chicago 


To Be Transferred To New York; 
H. W. Boyd Made Manager 
Harold Warner, United States fire 
manager of the Royal, has announced 
that the department of the companies o/ 


the group heretofore maintained at Chi-. 


cago will as of August 1 be removed in 
part to New York. A branch office will 
be continued at Chicago at the same ad- 
dress, 209 West Jackson Boulevard, with 
jurisdiction of the extensive interests of 
these companies in that city and adjoin- 
ing territory. 

The decision to transfer some of the 
underwriting and mechanical operations 
of the Western department to New York 
was reached only after a careful review 
of conditions of the Central West, it 
having been conclusively evidenced by 
the results secured by a number of lead- 
ing companies that New York super- 
vision can be successfully maintained in 
these days of more rapid communica- 
tion. The Chicago office will be under 
the supervision of former Assistant Man- 
ager H. W. Boyd, who has been ap- 
pointed manager. Other executives, and 
practically the entire underwriting staff 
who have been in close contact with the 
agency force, together with the more 
important senior officials will be trans- 
ferred to New York. The various terri- 
tories will continue under the super- 
vision of the same field men as formerly. 

Companies of the Royal group are 
establishing several specializing depart- 
ments, and it is expected that increased 
facilities, both as to capacity on desira- 
ble business and the classes of risks ac- 
cepted, will shortly be available to their 
representatives. 








Winners At Tournament Of New York 
Fire & Marine Insurance Golf Association 


There follows the winners of the sev- 
eral events scheduled in the annual golf 
tournament of the New York Fire & 
Marine Insurance Golf Association held 
at Suburban Golf Club, Elizabeth, N. J., 
on Tuesday of this week. 

Wallace Reid Championship Cup 
Winner—E. M. Wild—37-34—71 gross. 
Runner-up—John F. Honness—39-40— 

79 gross. 
* * x 
Senior Championship—A. Duncan 
Reid Trophy 
W. F. Barton—88-20—68 net. 
x * * 


President’s Cup—Harry W. Barley 
Trophy 

BELG: Svenson—88-24—64 net. 

B. W. Blakey—89-24—65 net. 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 


J. A. KBLSBY,President 


80 John Street, New York 


G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1929 


TOTAL ASSETS...... Sen Seekers ee 


ee ee ee . 


2,319,515.19 
4,937,706.22 





Team Championship—“Bill” Hadley 
Trophy 
Thos. F. Handy ; 
B. W. Blakey § 42-39—81-23—58 _ 
This team represents the brokerage ol- 
fice of Benedict & Benedict. 
i oe 


Guest Prize 
Won by Capt. E. S. Carter—35-34— 
69-5—64 net. 
Capt. Carter was the guest of Elliott 
Peck. 
x * x 
Four Ball Medal Play 


H. H. Kraemer | é : 
S. P. Iseman § 40-36—76-20—56 net. 
* 


* 


Editor’s Note: The tournament was 
one of the most successful ever held by 
the Association. A picturized story will 
be run in next week’s issue of The Easi- 
ern Underwriter as has been the custom 
for many years, Time prevented i's 
preparation for this week. 





N. Y. CITY POND MEETING 

The annual meeting and election of 
officers for the ensuing year of the New 
York City Pond of the Blue Goose wi! 
be held on Monday evening next 2 
Toni’s restaurant, 18 Green street, New- 
ark. At the same time the naming of 


delegates and alternates to the annual 
convention of the Blue Goose which wil! 
be held at Rapid City, S. D., in Septem- 
ber will be announced, according to aii 
announcement made by Most Loya! 
Gander W..V. A. Keeler, New Jersey 
state agent for the Fidelity & Guaran- 
ty Fire. 
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An Inside Story Of Arson ie 


During the last few years the loss 
committee of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters has been signally suc- 
cessful in blocking fraudulent fire insur- 
ance claims and in sending to jail crook- 
ed assureds and professional firebugs. 
The insurance world has looked upon 
and read about these prosecutions with 
interest and satisfaction, realizing that 
not only were the insurance companies 
saved hundreds of thousands of dollars 
but that dangerous arsonists were put 
behind the bars for long terms and pol- 
icyholders were thwarted in efforts to 
steal from their insurers. These cases 
have had the additional benefit of 
frightening off others who might have 
tried to work the same game if they 
felt they had more than an even chance 
of success. 

Most of the actual investigating by the 
New York Board’s loss committee has 
been carried on by two prominent law- 
yers, Abraham Kaplan, former New 
York state senator, and Samuel A. Ber- 
ger, former assistant attorney- general of 
the state, in close co-operation with mu- 
nicipal, state and federal authorities. One 
of their latest and most dramatic suc- 
cessful investigations has been that of 
the Dachis case, resulting in the convic- 
tion and sentencing of several men. In 
connection with this case Messrs. Kap- 
lan and Berger have just written a book 
of more than 300 nages, published by 
the Davidson Press of New York, in 
which they go behind the scenes to re- 
veal the real detective work used from 
the time an apparently suspicious fire 
is started until the perpetrators are 
found guilty. This volume makes in- 
tensely interesting reading, is profusely 
illustrated with photographs of persons, 
scenes and bits of evidence and what 
is more is a true detective story. The 
report is not written in customary dry 
legal verbiage, but rather in dramatic 
and novel form. 

Fire Occurred July 28, 1929 

The Dachis case, in which were in- 

volved fire claims for about $145,000, 
started with a fire shortly after midnight 
on Sunday, July 28, 1929, at 213 West 
Twenty-seventh street, New York City, 
in the heart of the fur trade section. 
The fire was of terrific intensity and 
was accompanied by a big explosion. 
But it was not until March 13 of this 
year, seven months afterwards, how- 
ever, that Louis Dachis, the principal as- 
sured, was first questioned in the Fed- 
eral building. In the meantime the case 
against him and others had to be built 
up under difficult handicaps. 
“In some of our cases,” say Messrs. 
Kaplan and Berger in their book, “the 
first entering wedge was obtained cither 
from straight-out confessions of em- 
ployes or from statements made by 
them. But not so in this case, which 
came to us in the middle of August with 
the trail rather cold. Nothing was be- 
fore us except the character of the fire, 
the rapidity of its spread, the havoc 
which it wrought, the apparent presence 
f some alcoholic liquid at the fire, and 
the proximity of one of the defendants, 
all of which led to the belief that the 
ire might be of incendiary origin, and 
warranted inquiry. 

“One of the methods decided upon was 
that of making a real analysis of books 
nd records—of all books and records of 
.ouis Dachis, Jacob Dachis (his brother) 
ad the various cornorations and_ busi- 
“ess concerns which they controlled or 
ith which they were in anywise con- 
ected. There are two ways of analyz- 
ing a set of books. One way is to de- 
pend upon the statement of the account- 
‘nt for the insured that the books are 
n balance. The other way is to pay no 
ttention to that certificate, but to audit 
he transactions appearing and those 





Prominent Counsel of Loss Committee of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Abraham Kaplan and Samuel 
A. Berger, Have Published 312 Page Volume Telling in 
Dramatic Fashion of the Successful Solution of the Dachis 
Case in Which Five Men Recently Began Long Sentences; 
Operations of Crooked Assureds in Preparing for Fire and 
of Firebug in Setting Off Blaze for “Complete Destruction” 
Described; Praise for Local and Federal Authorities and 


Insurance Men 


failing to appear on the books, without 
the slightest regard to whether the books 
are or are not in balance.” 

Little information could be obtained in 
this case from the employes of Louis 
Dac his, dealer in furs, for they remained 
intensely “loyal” to him even when 
called into court. Getting few facts by 


THOMAS J. 


CURRAN 


this route early in the investigation the 
insurance companies had to depend upon 
their own ingenuity. 

Preparations Preceding the Fire 

“A fire of incendiary origin is always 
preceded by fraud,” say the authors. 
“No one is willing to burn up an in- 
ventory of sound market value. When a 
merchant works out a scheme to burn 
up his working assets, he usually cou- 
ples it with a plan to dispose of most 
or all of the merchandise before the fire. 
He converts the stock into cash, makes 
no record thereof on his books, effecu- 
ates the fire, and then files a fraudulent 
proof of loss claiming the destruction by 
fire of the merchandise thus previously 
surreptitiously sold or concealed.” 

In the Dachis case conclusive evidence 
of an incendiary fire was lacking in the 
early stages of the investigation and 
therefore it was considered necessary to 
uncover some fraud to reveal a possible 
motive to help convince a jury that the 
fire was premeditated. Subsequently it 
was discovered by going over all avail- 
able books carefully that there had been 
gross padding of values of furs on the 
part of Louis and Jacob Dachis, the 
former having purchased furs at en- 
hanced fictitious prices for the purpose 
of building up an inflated inventory 
preparatory to the fire. 

It was disclosed also that purchases 
represented by Louis Dachis to have 
been made from merchants other than 
the corporations in which his brother 
had an interest had been properly in- 
voiced and some of them had been made 


within a very short time before the fire, 
whereas the previous purchases had not 
been rightly invoiced. The investiga- 
tors were certain that 90% of all this 
merchandise was not in Louis Dachis’ 
place of business when the fire occurred, 
and afterwards learned that most of the 
furs claimed to have been destroyed had 
been sold before or after the fire to 
various merchants. They had been taken 
from the Twenty-seventh street ware- 
house before July 28 and stored else- 
where. The investigators discovered 
this by going over the Dachis books, 
quizzing those whose names appeared 
therein, interviewing truck drivers and 
others. It was revealed that false bills 
of sale were substituted for true ones in 
the Dachis records and that the names 
of the furs were often changed. Numer- 
ous bank accounts and other subterfuges 
were used to conceal evidences of dis- 
honesty. 


Summary of Preliminary Investigation 


The book continues: 

“An analysis of the transactions con- 
summated by Jacob Dachis and not re- 
corded upon his books of account very 
clearly and definitely established the fol- 
lowing facts: 

“(a) That prior to the fire, Louis 
Dachis had delivered to Jacob Dachis 
purchases made by him in the market, 
and later claimed by him to have been 
at his place of business at the time of 
the fire and destroyed bv it. 

“(b) That Jacob Dachis had convert- 
ed these purchases into cash, often sell- 
ing the merchandise below the price at 
which Louis Dachis had purchased the 
same. 

“(c) That no record of these sales 
had been made in the books of account 
of Jacob Dachis. 

“(d) That methods had been adopted 
for transferring the cash and notes re- 
ceived through these sales, so that the 
books of account of Jacob Dachis and 
his bank account would carry no rec- 
ord of the receipt of this money. 

“(e) That methods had been adopted 
by Jacob Dachis for retransferring the 
cash received from these transactions to 
Louis Dachis, who in turn could trans- 
fer the same for deposit in accounts of 
others from whom subsequently he could 
obtain the return of the moneys thus 
transferred. 


Motive Is Established 


“Evidence which established clearly 
the motive for the fire was now avail- 
able. Could similar information be ob- 
tained by an analysis of the transactions 
consummated by Louis Dachis and not 
recorded upon his books? Did Louis 
Dachis dare to suppress a record of 
sales from his own books of account? 
The answer to the query was soon had. 
All of the customers appearing upon the 
books of account of Louis Dachis were 
thereafter summoned for examination. 

“One transaction alone developed am- 
ple proof of intent and motive; a pur- 
chase shortly before the fire on credit, 
a conversion thereof into cash at a loss, 
coupled with falsification of the books 
of account to make it appear as if the 
quantity purchased had not been sold 


and as if a profit had been earned and 
not a loss sustained. 

“Tt is not necessary for us to record 
any additional firtit‘ous transactions to 
establish our point. Suffice it to say 
that page after page of the books of 
account of Jacob Dachis and Louis 
Dachis either evidenced false entries or 
were eloquent with the absence of en- 
tries that should have been there, and 
that had been omitted as part of the 
carefully laid out and deliberately at- 
tempted plan of fraud concocted and 
carried on by these people. 

Fire Planned Nearly Year in Advance 


“As early as the fall of 1928, Louis 
Dachis began his preparations to set 
the stage for the fire of July 29, 1929. 
He knew that the insurance companies 
would immediately place accountants on 
his books for the purpose of verifying 
the mathematical accuracy of his 
claimed loss. It was necessary for him 
to work out his plan in a manner that 
would not arouse the suspicion of the 
insurance companies’ representatives. He 
decided to start with a certified inven- 
tory as of December 1, 1928, to open 
a new set of books, and to keep them 
in such condition that any accountant 
placed thereon could arrive only at the 
same figures as those submitted in the 
proofs of loss. He believed that by ad- 
hering to the plan above stated, he would 
be able to submit ostensible proof of 
compliance with the provisions and con- 
ditions of the policies of insurance and 
thereby successfully deceive the insur- 
ance companies. 

“All books for a period prior to De- 
cember 1, 1928, were either discarded, 
secreted or destroyed. A new set of 
books was opened as of December 1, 
1928, by Messrs. Kromberg & Lustgar- 
ten, a reputable firm of certified public 
accountants who believed that the in- 
formation supplied by Louis Dachis and 
by his bookkeeper, Jeanne Schwartz, 
was correct. Dachis submitted a certi- 
fied financial statement to the Ameri- 
can Fur Merchants Association, purport- 
ing to be a true statement of assets and 
liabilities of Louis Dachis as of No- 
vember 30, 1928. 

Assureds Didn’t Expect Such a Rigid 

Probe 

“Louis Dachis neither believed that 
the insurance companies would go be- 
yond a thorough audit of what these 
books recorded nor anticipated that they 
or the government would take steps to 
seek information about transactions 
which were not included in the books 
of account. 

“An interesting part of this scheme 
was played by various interlocking and 
hidden bank accounts of the several de- 
fendants. 

“In all, over one thousand witnesses 
must have been examined. The United 
States Attorney’s file contains about two 
hundred separate and distinct folders, 
each folder having reference to a par- 
ticular transaction developed in_ this 
case, and in connection with each situa- 
tion many witnesses were examined—in 
some instances, two or three, in others, 
perhaps a dozen, Each one of these 
separate investigations required not 
merely interrogation of witnesses, but 
also the careful examination and check- 
ing of books of account, invoices, bank 
accounts, bank statements, deposit slips, 
checks, correspondence, warehouse re- 
ceipts, warehouse records, inventories 
and such other records as could be made 
available.” 

Numerous interesting sidelights trans- 
pired while the investigation was in prog- 
ress. Around Thanksgiving time last 
year one of Federal District Attorney 
Tuttle’s assistants went to Winnipeg, 
Canada, to bring back a man by the 
name of Harry Herman to have him tes- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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New Auto Rates for 
N. Y. State Announced 


REDUCTIONS IN THEFT RATES 





Cuts in Original Schedule Estimated to 
Effect Saving to Automobile Own- 
ers of More Than $800,000 


The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Association on Monday of this week 
announced the revised fire and theft 
rates for New York State which have 
been Superin- 
These 


approved by Insurance 
Albert 


represent considerable reduction in the 


tendent Conway. rates 


theft charges compared with the rates 
proposed several weeks ago but not ac- 
cepted by the New York State Insur- 
ance Department, but the fire rates re- 
main practically unchanged. The rates 
became effective June 23. 

Through the reductions in the auto 
theft rates it is expected that automo- 
bile owners in this state will effect an 
annual saving of over $800,000. The new 
rates are for all new and renewal poli- 
cies but it is provided that existing poli- 
cies shall not be cancelled or rebated 
on a pro rata basis to take advantage of 
the new rates. As the bulk of any par- 
ticular year’s automobile insurance is 
written prior to the end of June the 
savings to assureds in 1930 business will 
not be nearly as great as those for next 
year assuming that the rates are not re- 
vised upwards in the meanwhile. 

The State Insurance Department has 
issued the following statement in con- 
nection with the rates changes: 

“Albert Conway, Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York, is pleased to 
announce that he has received the co- 
operation of the fire insurance compa- 
nies represented by the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Association in ef- 
fecting a reduction in the passenger 
automobile theft rates. Coming after a 
large decrease in the rates about a year 
ago these reductions, which are W% 
for Schedule A, 35% for Schedule B and 
15% for Schedule D, are a reflection of 
improving conditions which it is hoped 
will continue. 

Localities in Listed Schedules 

“Schedule A includes Buffalo subur- 
ban, Elmira, Jamestown, Kingston, Os- 
sining, Yonkers, Rome, Suffolk County, 
Syracuse suburban, Utica, Watertown 
and that portion of the state which is 
unclassified and is called the remainder 
of the state. 

“Schedule B includes Buffalo, Nas- 
sau County, Niagara Falls, Rochester, 
Rochester suburban, Staten Island and 
Syracuse. 

“Schedule D includes Albany, 
dam, Gloversville, 
Troy. 

“These reductions amount to approx- 
imately $500,000 in Schedule A, $310,000 
Schedule B and $37,000 in Schedule D, 
a total of $847,000.” 

The average reduction on the whole is 
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14%, and it was further announced that 
the State Insurance Department has ap- 
proved the automobile plate glass cover- 
age to be written by fire insurance com- 
panies. 
Schedule “A” Territory Changes 
Some idea of the effect of these re- 
ductions in the automobile theft rates 
may be gathered from the following 
comparative table of the theft rates of 
some of the standard car makes as pro- 
vided in the proposed May 19 manual 
and the rates in the June 23 manual. 
These comparisons as_ regards the 
Schedule A territory are as follows: 





Manual 

Make of car— May 19 June 23 
Reber 6.5 5c esate $0.50 $0.35 
RE | cvekckb coerce sates a 35 
PROM wp csaSccesioecose es 40 .30 
CREE - ichswacisscscanaee .50 Pe 
MOMIINEL: Gocctedsiceseswosaee ae iD 
SOOM. CSS noes sciences .50 35 
PE -60sinscastucenneawes .30 20 
DOE ka cds tcuecnseusdwunne -60 45 
REIMAN 6ccsansaewemanes .20 15 
rr nt eee 65 45 
EE aA ninitewsaReleiek ae -40 .30 
EOE 2 EA Pee pay? 35 > 
EON scoala Sail waGh nck wares eo By ik 
7 DOR. as deniawkeoswe coun 45 -30 

MN oni chicGa tia ceusmadiee -60 40 
Oakl: RE ER pe rte on .40 30 
| a eee ae ee -40 .25 
Pee iste sannewes coon 55 .40 
PRE vb 5a co aowinw secs. 30 .20 
Peerle SS weer eeeeseesccceee 45 .30 
PORNO ae? Gusetessmen aes .20 15 
Rte 505.7 -5 ce umernicoenb anes 30 s25 
EEOC AS  .) 
BIENONES  ccccnccccsesens .40 .30 
Wilya-Eimight .0.<0000s000 -45 .30 


The above rates apply in the follow- 
ing territories: Buffalo suburban, James- 
town, Ossining, Poughkeepsie, Rome, 
Suffolk County, Syracuse suburban, 
Utica, Watertown, Westchester County 


and that portion of state not specifically 
classified. 
Schedule “B” Territory Changes 

The comparative rates proposed and 
approved in Schedule “B” territories are 
as follows and apply in Buffalo, Nassau 
County, Niagara Falls, Rochester subur- 
ban, Staten Island, Syracuse and Tona- 
wanda: 





Manual 

Make of car— May 19 June 23 
MEE dws scuncdhctadance $0.70 $0.45 
DR ec.cwiessmcvcuc ae eaeee 7 .50 
PMMG> cpetansc denne reen 55 30 
COE cattesteasosenenen a5 -50 
CE: cscs neacs~eowue cue 1.05 .70 
CREE «= nédedcnncancdn eas 75 45 

ME. civctetheaeewen nena 45 .30 
WME sib axa cova ccs sates shale eon 85 .60 
a rere 25 .20 
EE ncoawkckeaanecuneas -90 -60 
PIES. cucaavicewe wa eee 55 Pe i} 
Ba CRROUNE: wie 5 kes a isiclave Siseieieie -50 -30 
RRIOEE 65 cin sce cece es meetas 335 — 
BENG. Siainisis's pesles te eves es 65 «45 
OT err rr ee ere -80 55 
SUMNER odds ahicncaenwesws .60 40 
oe Peres ree -40 25 
PICTOOATIOW 0:0 56a cee cawe .30 -20 
MO. Sonica enema seinen. 4a 45 .30 
Rolls-Royce .......- ne 15 “1S 
ee SS Borer er ree 255 40 
WOIGG-BaMent occ csccwees -60 40 


Schedule “D” Territory Changes 

The Schedule “D” territories include 
Albany, Amsterdam, Gloversville, Sche- 
nectady and Troy. These are the high 
rated areas for theft hazards and the 
reductions in the new manual only av- 
erage 15% as will be seen from the 
following comparative table: 





Manual 
Make of car— May 19 June 23 
nwa nsaksesceuwaes $1.65 1.40 
RO siarecid sicnicoe s aa cna way 1.70 1.45 
CEM: fea cphe nomen vasaon oe 1.35 .85 
ROMAMENOT: s..:caiouaiebcnwiawines 1.80 1.50 
COE hed arvcssscanaenes 2.55 2.15 


SUIT ON EXPIRATIONS 





Hooper & McDaniel File Counter Sui: 
Against North America For $100,000 
Alleging Lost Expirations 


Present litigation between the Insur 
ance Co. of North America and th 
prominent New York agency of Hoope: 
& McDaniel may bring into court a lega 
test of the agents’ claim to ownershi; 
of expirations. The North America ha: 
filed suit in the Supreme Court of Ney 
York County claiming $8,341.73 as over 
paid contingent commissions to th 
agency, while the latter has filed a coun 
ter suit for $100,000, contending that th 
North America violated the generall 
recognized principle of agents’ owner 
ship of expirations, as supported by th 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, after the agency contract wa 
ended. 

The suit on expirations may develo; 
some interesting results especially as 
Hooper & McDaniel as agents in New 
York City do not have any direct con- 
tacts with assureds but get their busi 
ness from brokers. The question arises 
whether the agents or the brokers are 
entitled to the expirations assuming that 
the company is not, and that question 
itself has not been settled here by court 
decision. 





IMPERIAL INCREASES CAPITAL 





Raised from $500,000 to $1,000,000; Net 
Surplus Over $1,300,000; Members of 
Phoenix of London Group 
The Imperial Assurance of New York 
has notified its agents of an increase in 
capital of $500,000, making the capital of 
the company $1,000,000, with a net sur- 
plus of over $1,300,000 and a surplus as 
to policyholders in excess of $2,300,000. 
The Imperial, which is affiliated with the 
Phoenix Assurance of London, was or- 

ganized in 1899, 





E. A. PARSONS WITH TOKIO 

E. A. Parsons has been appointed spe- 
cial agent for the Tokio Marine & Fire 
and the Standard of New York for Ken- 
tucky, Indianana and: Tennessee with 
headquarters at Louisville, Ky. He has 
been with the Springfield as an assistant 
to Joseph M. Rogers for the last ten 
years. Mr. Parsons has served as presi- 
dent of the Kentucky State Fire Preven- 
tion Association and for the last two 
years has been secretary-treasurer of the 
Kentucky Fire Underwriters’ Association. 








SE cbckteaianstiuesa 1.70 1.45 
EP ee re were 1.05 .90 
RRR Ree ree 2.10 1.80 
DEW iiicds cscnveste0ces 85 55 
a rrr ne 2.20 1.90 
ee eee ere 1.35 1.15 
SE cacncnksrceneuawes 1.15 1.00 
PMN. sores scores tree Cw eewceele .80 70 
EIDE asain s sre «tere eee es 155 1.30 

er Gc arer carne Dasara Sard eile 1.95 1.70 
SE ere eTT er CrT Te 1.45 1.25 
FRIMIOUNG Giics cies eKees ae 1.30 1.10 
PR kita ce viernes CKO COES 95 -80 
PIRTCEALIOW iscicdivascsecs 75 65 
| Re ere errer rr 1.10 95 
MOUSIMBECC. Gicin'via:ssadawence .20 -20 
SUUMCUUMCE: 6 cicsieisisieeccewns 1.35 1.15 
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The FULTON—now represented in many of the best agencies in this country. 
We expect to appoint many more agents and can demonstrate to you, 


—Mr. Agent—the FULTON’S ability to take care of your needs 
If interested—would be glad to hear from you. 
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MBE WALKER proably has the longest business 

record of any man in his town. Since 1863 
he has been actively engaged in various business- 
es; first as a plumber, then as an insurance man, 
and later as a banker. 


Me WALKER has represented The Home as 

local agent for 52 years. He was president 
of the Northampton Institution for Savings for 25 
years and has been a trustee for over 40 years. 
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Story of Dachis Case 


(Continued from Page 20) 
tify on business dealings with the Dachis 
brothers. After he had been in New 
York and returned to Winnipeg Jacob 
Dachis resorted to religion to prevent 
him giving any further damaging testt- 
mony. He worked through rabbis in 
Brooklyn and Winnipeg, who believing 
Dachis to be honest, sought to have 
Herman cease his “persecutions.” 

On another occasion the home of Har- 
ry Herman’s brother, David, a fur mer- 
chant in Brooklyn, was broken into 
twice at night, the thieves asking for 
and taking a fur coat worn by Mrs. 
Herman in court. Following these rob- 
beries the bail of the Dachis brothers 
was increased from $30,000 to $40,000 
cash. 

In the meantime Jacob Dachis was 
brought up on contempt charges because 
he had testified before the grand jury 
last October that many of the books of 
the Herman Hide & Fur Co. in which 
he was interested were in Canada 
whereas aS a matter of fact they were 
in this country. 

First Big Break Comes 

“On Saturday, the eighth day of 
March, the break came,” continue Kap- 
lan and Berger. “It was like a_ bolt 
out of the blue. Counsel for the de- 
fendants presented to the government 
the query: If Louis and Jacob Dachis 
were to plead guilty, would the govern- 
ment feel inclined to recommend that 
one brother be permitted to remain at 
work to earn a livelihood for the fami- 
lies of both, while the other one spent 
the next three years in prison? The 
power of resistance of these defendants 
seemed, at last, to have broken. They 
found themselves in a morass with but 
one way out—complete surrender. For 
the first time since the investigation 
started, they were seeking armistice. 

“Word was relayed to the defendants 
that the government would not discuss 
the matter unless the defendants were 
willing to comply with two conditions: 
(1) The name and present whereabouts of 
the firebug or torch; and (2) a complete 
truthful statement of the history of the 
case as well as the history of all other 
crimes in which the defendants, or any 
of them had been involved, Twenty- 
four hours elapsed when word was re- 
ceived on Sunday, March 9, that the de- 
fendants preferred being jailed for life, 
or “cut into eight parts” as they put it, 
to subjecting themselves to disclosure of 
the name and address of the firebug. 
And the answer came immediately that 
the government would not consider over- 
tures on any other basis. 

“On Thursday afternoon, March 13, at 
about four o’clock the startling word 
was received. The defendants would 
talk!’ They would confess! They would 
disclose the name and address of the 
firebug, if only the government, in the 
name of sympathy and pitv, help save 
one of the brothers from jail. 

“That same evening, the defendants 
for the first time in the history of the 
case, bared their souls; and the trip to 
capture the firebug was organized and 
on its way.” 

Story of Setting the Fire 

While the story of building up a mo- 
tive for the fire has been reviewed the 
actual preparations for destroying the 
property without a suspicious trace have 
yet to be told. Immediately above 
Dachis’ store on Twenty-seventh street 
was a loft which Dachis secured from 
the landlord and in the front half of this 
he installed one Leavitt who was al- 
leged to be in the perfumery or chemi- 
cal business. He was simply a stalking 
horse for Dachis and the “chemist’s” es- 
tablishment was only a blind so that large 
quantities of alcohol might be brought in. 

One day about four months before 
the fire Dachis met Joseph Eisenstein, 
the actual firebug, through a Philadel- 
phia furrier. After that the plans ma- 
tured rapidly. Furs were constantly 
brought into the Dachis loft and then 
taken out again secretly. Eisenstein vis- 
ited the premises four or five times and 


at about 5 p. m. on the day before the 
fire came there again with Louis Dachis 
and a brother-in-law of Jacob Dachis, 
named Greenberg. The first thing that 
was done was to cut a hole about two 
feet square in the floor of the chemist’s 
loft and through the ceiling of the 
Dachis store. Then another hole was 
cut down into the cellar of the build- 
ing. A floor board was ripped up to 
create a good draft when the fire got 
under way. 

Greenberg went: to his home in Brook- 
lyn and Louis Dachis and the “Doctor,” 
Eisenstein, went to the Hotel. Manger 
where they hired a room for the week- 
end. Here is a description of the fire 
setting device: ’ 

“Then Eisenstein arranged his ‘com- 
plete destruction’ fire-making apparatus, 
which according to his own words, con- 
sisted of a grooved piece of wood in 





HERBERT E. 


MAXSON 


which was placed a piece of Chinese 
punk nineteen inches long and about the 
thickness of a man’s finger. The punk 
lay flat in the grooved board. At the 
far end of the punk there was stuck on 
the board a piece of chewing gum, and 
into the gum a number of wooden bird’s- 
eye matches, and some loosely fluffed 
tissue paper. Leading from the board to 
the ‘chemist’s shop’ above, were stream- 
ers of absorbent cotton, purchased in a 
neighboring drug store. Another stream- 
er of absorbent cotton led from the same 
point down into the cellar. The first 
streamer went through the hole which 
had been cut between the ceiling of 
the store and the floor of the ‘chemist’s 
shop’ and the other streamer through the 
hole which had been cut in the floor of 
Dachis’ store leading into the cellar. The 
piece of punk was then lit at the point 
farthest away from the matches. 
Complete Destruction Sought 


“In the meantime, the few remaining 
pieces of fur which were left in the 
premises and which, according to the 
Government’s experts, were practically 
worthless, were loosely spread around 
the floor and covered with saturated ab- 
sorbent cotton. Several of the wooden 
barrels of alcohol were then emptied by 
opening the base spigots. The metal 
drums were opened but not emptied, be- 
cause it was Eisenstein’s experience that 
drums left in this condition would bring 
about a series of explosions. 

“Two hundred gallons of alcohol thus 
flowing from the snigots impregnated the 
streamers of absorbent cotton, the floors, 
the ceiling, the walls, and, of course, the 
furs which had been spread out on the 


main floor. The fumes of the chemically 
treated alcohol spread through the 
building. 


“Eisenstein told us that as a result of 
repeated tests, which he had made, he 
knew that the nineteen-inch piece of 
punk would ordinarily burn for precise- 
ly four hours before it touched off the 
heads of the bird’s-eye matches stuck 
in the gum, but that in this case in 
view of the fact that so large a quantity 
of alcohol was being used, the fumes 
would cause the punk to burn with 
slightly greater rapidity. He estimated 
that the moment of the fire and explo- 


sion would be at three and one-half 
hours from the time he and _ Louis 
Dachis and Ben Greenberg left the 
premises that night. 

“He was only slightly in error in his 
calculations—the time consumed was ac- 
tually three hours and twelve minutes. 
They left the premises at nine-thirty on 
Sunday evening and the fire started at 
twelve forty-two Monday morning.” 

Eisenstein Caught in Virginia 

Eisenstein, the firebug, was in hiding 
for most of the time after the fire and 
especially during the months when the 
Federal investigation was at its height. 
The Federal officers and the fire com- 
panies’ counsel had been unable all along 
to secure any definite clue as to the 
identity of the firebug beyond knowing 
that whoever set the fire was more or 
less of an expert in that line and prob- 
ably made a profession out of it. Asa 
matter of fact Eisenstein is credited 
with having received as much as $3,000 
— jobs, with “destruction guaran- 
teed.” 

Within an hour after the Dachis 
brothers had revealed Eisenstein as the 
man who set the fire a letter was dis- 
closed which Eisenstein had addressed 
to Louis Dachis, wherein he pleaded for 
money. The letter showed that he had 
been staying at a place called Urbanna, 
Va., a village eighteen miles from the 
nearest railroad station. But as the let- 
ter was more than three weeks old there 
was some fear that possibly Eisenstein 
had abandoned Urbanna for some other 
hiding place. 

Two New York City detectives and 
Louis Dachis left New York Thursday 
evening, March 13, and arrived in Rich- 
mond the following morning. Richmond 
itself was eighty-one miles from Urban- 
na but as there was no direct rail serv- 
ice an automobile was hired and the trip 
made that way. In the meanwhile it 
was arranged to meet one or more state 
troopers several miles outside of Ur- 
banna, As a matter of fact. Eisenstein 
or Stein as he was known in Urhanna, 
had-moved from his orig‘nal headquar- 
ters but was still in the village. He was 
located because the searching party 
walked up one street and down another 
seeking someone of Jewish appearance 
there being none others in the place at 
the time except the firebug and his wife. 
She was seen looking out of a window 
and Eisenstein was picked up without 
any trouble. 

The firebug was brought back to New 
York where he testified that he was 
fiftv-one years of age. a Russian by 
birth, but had been in the United States 
for thirty-eight years and had become 
naturalized. The arrangement between 
Fisenstein and Louis Dachis provided for 
the payment of a cash retainer of about 
$700 and a contingent interest in the in- 
surance recovery amounting to around 

E He confessed to a number of 
other fires for hire but unlike most pro- 
fessional arsonists. was not an ex-con- 
vict. 

Companies Save Huge Sums 


“We regard the canture of Eisenstein 
as one of the most important develop- 
ments since we started this campaign at 
the request of the special committee of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers,” Kaplan and Berger say. “While 
we have no exact figures at present. of 
the moneys paid out by the insurance 
companies covering damage sustained as 
a-result of fires: perpetrated by Eisen- 
stein, we are thoroughly convinced that 
his capture will save the companies from 
the pavment of millions of dollars in the 
future.” 

This book also gives a review of the 
Lerner & Greenberg, Inc., fire on West 
Twenty-ninth street on July 8. 
Greenberg is a brother-in-law of Jacob 
Dachis. Claims of about $21,000 were 
filed with the fire companies. The two 
fires were quickly linked up by the in- 
vestigators. Eisenstein had set this -fire 
too, receiving for it $750. All the guilty 
ones were caught. 

As a result of their crimes Eisenstein 
was sentenced to Sing Sing for twelve 
and one-half to twenty-five years. 


Louis Dachis has gone to Atlanta prison 


1929. - 


for three years on fourteen counts i: 
an indictment. Jacob Dachis was sen 
tenced to one year and a day in Atlante 
and Lerner received the same punish 
ment. 

In a foreword to this story Kaplan and 
Berger give credit for co-operation 
among others to the following wel! 
known in the fire insurance world: 


Praise for Those Who Co-operated 


“To United States Attorney Charles 
H. Tuttle who directed the prosecution 
and who, with his very able assistant, 
Thomas J. Curran, labored for ove 
eight months in the preparation of th 
case. Hon. Charles H. Tuttle, by hi 
work in this case, has rendered a sig- 
nal service to the business community. 
He showed a keenness of interest in 
every detail and his indefatigable work 
inspired us with renewed zeal at every 
point. 

“To Mr. Curran who had _ persona! 
charge of the case from its inception. 
He interrogated hundreds of witnesses 
and painstakingly went over and exam- 
ined countless documents that formed 
what may be termed the accounting end 
of this case. Mr. Curran is a very keen 
and forceful examiner and is possessed 
of a very remarkable memory. In the 
preliminary examination of a witness he 
rarely takes notes but remembers with 
such fidelity to detail every point 
brought out that it is very difficult for 
a witness once examined by Mr. Curran 
to attempt to change his testimony. He 
is an ex-army captain and an ex-school 
teacher both of which avocations form a 
good background for the work in which 
he is now engaged. He follows in his 
work the zeal and energy of his chief, 
and in the course of the eight months 
that we had the pleasure of working with 
him on this case he frequently kept us 
working with him eighteen hours a day 
including Sundays and holidays. 

“To Chief Assistant United States At- 
torney George J. Mintzer, and Assistant 
United States Attorneys Thomas J. To- 
darelli, John M. Blake and Henry Ger- 
son, who gave valuable time and effort 
to the case intermittently. Mr. Todarelli, 
whose sportsmanship in going, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, to Winnipeg, Canada, and 
staying there for a period of three weeks 
deserves especially thanks and we here- 
by accord it to him. 


Insurance Men Commended 


“To Herbert E. Maxson, chairman of 
the loss committee, whose courage, fight- 
ing heart and co-operation helped so 
much to carry along the investigation; 
Otto E. Schaeffer, chairman of the spe- 
cal arson committee, who gave to us the 
generous and active support of this com- 
mittee; Henry J. Wyatt. whose aid was 
most valuable; and C. R. Pitcher, who 
exhibited a keen interest and who on 
one occasion canceled an important so- 
cial engagement to come down on Sun- 
day to listen to some confessions that 
ewere then in progress; Allen E. Clough, 
secretary of the loss committee, whose 
aid, advice and co-operation were very 
helpful. Mr, Clough has always been 
ready to carry on to the bitter end 
against merchants who make a practice 
of filing fraudulent proofs of loss. 

“To the late William N. Bament who 
was a member of the special committee, 
to whom we desire to pav our deep tri!- 
ute of appreciation for his co-operation 
in this and other cases. Mr. Bament 
died during the progress of the investi- 
gation, and the insurance world has lost 
in him a most valued friend and ai- 
visor. 

“To L. C. Dameron, the company ai- 
juster in the Lerner & Greenberg los: 

“To Chief Fire Marshal Thomas |’. 
Brophy, who was tireless in his work on 
this case and who on many occasions 
after having been out on another fire 
investigation during the night, would 
report for duty in the morning when by 
all the rules of the game he should have 
been at home enjoying a_ well-earned 
rest. Fire Marshal Brophy was ably as- 
sisted by Chief Assistant John McCough 
and by Assistant Fire Marshals Martin 
Scott, William R. Ferris and William J. 
Cassidy.” 
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CORROON 
& 
REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE Co. 


oF New York 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 





Bronx Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City oF NEw York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





BrRooKLYN FirE INSURANCE Co. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





G.LosE INSURANCE Co. oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 





JEFFERSON FirE INSURANCE Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
Capital, $400,000.00 





KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE Co. 
oF New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





Liserty Bett. INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





New York Fire INsuRANCE CoMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





REPUBLIC FirE INSURANCE Co. 
OF AMERICA 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,500,000.00 


A Fair Basis 


E HAVE attempted in our advertising to give agents an 
idea of the principles that guide the Corroon & Reynolds’ 
organization and the companies included in it. We have pointed 
out that these companies are agency-minded; that they show 


consideration for the problems of the producer and extend full 


co-operation in solving them. 


This attitude is a natural one, since the Corroon & Reynolds’ 
Group is headed by men who are themselves former producers 


and have confidence, therefore, in the American Agency System. 


In response many agents have taken on representation of 
Corroon & Reynolds’ companies. Moreover, they have adopted 
a familiar way of referring to this Group; namely, “C. & R.” 
Some who do not represent any of our companies have written 


to express appreciation of our position. 


That spirit of friendliness and confidence has been gratifying. 
We like to do business on a human basis. For after all, insurance 


is a humanitarian business, the many sharing the losses of a few. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


92 William Street New York, N. Y. 
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E. W. Kelly New Head 
Of Virginia Ass’n 


CONVENTION HELD AT ROANOKE 





Association to Consider Plan for Financ- 
ing Premiums; May Engage Full 
Time Manager as in Penna. 





Co-operation was the prevailing theme 
at the thirty-second annual convention of 
Virginia Association of Insurance Agents 
held at Roanoke, June 19-20. Only 
through united effort can organized 
agents of the country hope to maintain 
their ground and carry forward. This 
point was stressed in pri ictically all the 
addresses and discussions. But for or- 
ganization, Walter H. Bennett, secre- 
tary-counsel of the National Association, 
shuddered to think what might have hap- 
pened to the American agency system. 

In addressing the meeting, Mr. Ben- 
nett had for his subject, “The Local 
Agents’ Challenge.” He told the Vir- 
ginia agents that the national organiza- 
tion has always held the belief that men 
should not be paid for what they do 
not earn. He paid his respects to the 
non-policy writing agent declaring that 
this class of agents must be abolished, as 
they do not earn premiums and are not 
entitled to them. Mr. Bennett voiced 
the belief that the commissioners are 
sympathetic with agents who are work- 
ing faithfully to carry on the business as 
it should be carried. 

He reviewed the recent acquisition cost 
probe at Chicago, relating some of the 
highlights of the commissioners’ inquiry 
into cost of commissions. He does not 
—— what they are going to do about 

but is hoping for the best. He took 
occasion to declare incidentally that any 
man who undertakes to regulate acquisi- 
tion costs has a big job on his hands. 
He told the agents of the appearance 
of Neal Bassett, head of the Firemen’s 
of Newark group, before the commis- 
sioners. Whatever they might think of 
3assett, they must not forget that he is 
a fighter with definite convictions, always 
ready and willing to fight for what he 
believes to be right. 

E. W. Kelly New President 

At the final session, officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: E 
W. Kelly, Bristol, president; J. A. Scott 
Lynchburg, first vice-president; E. W. 
Barger, Waynesboro, second vice-presi- 
dent; F. S. Blanton, Farmville, secre- 
tary-treasurer (re-elected). 

Chairmen of standing committees: Ex- 
ecutive, W. Owen Wilson, Richmond; 
legislative, Charles J. Duke, Jr., Ports- 
mouth; membership, L. D. Finley, Nor- 
folk; public relations, James J. Izard, 
Roanoke; conservation, J. C. Jones, Ap- 
palachia. 

Selection of the next meeting place 
was left to the executive committee as 
is customary. 

The new president of the association is 
head of the Bristol Insurance Agency 
with branches at Wise and Appalachia. 
He was elevated to that office from the 
post of first vice-president which he held 
during the past year. Before entering 
the insurance business, he was a prac- 
ticing attorney, standing high in his pro- 
fession in southwest Virginia. He is a 
former Commonwealth’s attorney of 
Wise County. 

The executive committee and officers 
were requested in a resolution adopted 
to investigate the advisability of having 
a full time manager with authority to 
carry out such a plan should they be 
able to work out a practical and satis- 
factory solution. The same committee 
and officers were also requested to in- 
vestigate fully, as soon as possible, a 
plan of financing premiums. If they 
can work out a plan which they think 
satisfactory they are empowered with 
authority to call a special meeting of the 
association to act on the proposition. It 
was also decided that a committee to be 
known as the automobile and casualty 
committee be added as an additional 
standing committee. Albert Dodge, for- 
mer president of the New York State 














NORWICH UNION 


policies and service 


have world-wide 


reputation 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 


COMPANIES. 








Association, told of the success ji 
financing premiums in New York. 
Gallagher on Inland Marine 


Possibilities of inland marine line 
were pointed out by Vincent L. Gal 
lagher, secretary of the inland marin 
department of the America Fore Com 
panies. “If you are not going after thi 
business now,” he told the Virgini: 
agents,” you must sooner or later to kee; 
pace with those who are going after i: 
You can’t continue doing business on thi 
old basis and keep up with the times 
If you are not on the job, your com- 
petitor will beat you to it. To the agen: 
who knows the business, inland marin 
is a mine of premium and commission 
income.” 

In his annual report, T. Garnett Tabl 
Richmond, retiring president of th 
state association, suggested a method fo: 
assuring companies prompt payment o/ 
balances. Here is it: “Deposit the net 
premiums, or companies’ portion of each 
premium, in a separate bank account, and 
on report day you will have the money 
ready. If any premium due the com. 
pany has not been paid, just go out and 
collect it, but use only your own com- 
missions for personal and office expense. 
I have used this method for some thir- 
ty years and can testify to its practical 
and safe result.” 

Appointment of an automobile com- 
mittee as a standing committee to keep 
members posted on matters affecting the 
business and to handle automobile legis- 
lation, automobile clubs, rates, coverages, 
etc., was recommended in the report. 
Need of a code of insurance ethics in 
Virginia was also stressed. Mr. Tabb 
also suggested that each local board in 
the state hold a get-together meeting at 
least once a year with the president or 
some other officer of the Virginia As- 
sociation. 

Membership Now 244 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer Blanton 
showed that thirty new members were 
added to the rolls during the year which 
began with a membership of 248. How- 
ever losses from consolidations, resigna- 
tions, death and delinquencies amounted 
to thirty-four, reducing the membership 
to 244. Death claimed fourteen members 
during the year. The delinquency list 
totaled nineteen. 

George A. Banta, state agent of the 
New York Underwriters, made a talk 
detailing activities of the public relations 
committee of the Fire Insurance Field 
Club of Virginia of which he is chair- 
man. He said that the insurance men 
in the state had co-operated in gratify- 
ing fashion with the advertising cam- 
paign of the National Board and he was 
confident that this co-operation would be 
continued throughout the coming year. 

George A. Bowles, Virginia commis- 
sioner, proved himself a regular fellow 
at the convention, mingling freely with 
the agents and forming a host of friends 
among them, He has been in office bare- 
ly six months. Consequently, it was ost 
first opportunity of attending the annua 
conclave of the agents. He not only 
proved a good mixer but showed tha! 
he could make a good address, too. 


ATLANTIC CITY MAYOR KILLED 

Mayor Anthony M. Ruffu of Atlant: 
City, who was under indictment on te 
of fourteen charges of grafting on tl 
allotment of municipal fire insurance bus 
iness, was killed early Monday morni: 
in an automobile accident near Atlant 
City. He was with three companio! 
in a car which was struck by a Pen 
sylvania express at a grade crossing, 
four being killed, Mayor Ruffu was 1 
cently tried and acquitted on four of ti 
indictments charging insurance frau 
The indictments were brought ab: 
through evidence presented by. officia' 
of the local board at Atlantic City w'' 
which several prominent local agents @ 
identified, 


PENN GEN’L DOUBLES CAPITA 

The Penn General Fire of Philadelnh 
has increased its capital from $100,!" 
to $200,000 and added $50,000 to its su 
plus. This company is a running mi 
to the Penn General Casualty. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 








| NEAL en President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
\ je Bae HASSIN INGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL rane President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL gg Ae President HN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD TREMP, 2d Vice- Pres’ t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL BASSETT, President HN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
w. oe President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ‘Vice-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice- President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


CHAS. H. YUNKER, Presid ™ vs ” . HN KAY, Vice-Presid 
. H. KER, sident ce-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 Vice-Pres't 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO. 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. eS ee ROWE, President S. WM. BURTON, Vice-President 


EYER, Vice- President EARL R. HUNT, Vice- ~~ mt WM. P. STANTON, Vice-President S. K. McCLURE, Vice- President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. HASSINGER, Vice- President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice- President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 $ 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 









































$ 2,012,676 
















































NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


IGENSPAN, President = VAN WINKLE, Vice-President 
as wee FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President OHN KAY, Vic e-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT. Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CoO. 
$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 





$131,779,040* $58,562,251 $49,400,938 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 















844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 00 Since Gates 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H. R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 








* Capital and Surplus of affiliated companies owned by Firemen’s, appear in gross assets of both. 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Home’s Niagara Falls 
Conference a Success 


ABOUT 150 FIELDMEN PRESENT 
President Kurth and Other Head Offi- 
cials from New York There; To 
Hold Similar Round-Up Next Year 








All the fieldmen in the eastern divi- 
sion and Canada representing the vari- 
ous companies comprising the Home of 
New York group, met in Niagara Falls 
last week. There were approximately 
150 fieldmen present and about thirty 
executives, led by President Wilfred 
Kurth, from the New York office. In ad- 
dition to Mr. Kurth, the following were 
among those representing headquarters: 
Frank E. Burke, Harold V. Smith, Vin- 
cent P. Wyatt, Norman R. Moray, John 
A. Diemand,. William Quaid, B. B. Wea- 
ver and John Forrestel. 

The first meeting was called to order 
by Chairman Harold V. Smith on 
Wednesday morning. After a general 
introduction, Vice-President Burke wel- 
comed the fieldmen on behalf of the of- 
ficials. From then on, there was a full 
program of twenty-minute talks by of- 
ficers and department heads,  inter- 
spersed with comments and questions by 
the fieldmen. Especial interest was evi- 
denced in the talks on casualty insur- 
ance by the officials of the Home In- 
demnity. 

Wednesday night, all those attending 
the Round-Up were guests of President 
Kurth at a dinner held’ in the Hotel 
Clifton, Niagara Falls, Ontario. From 
the dining room there was a magnificent 
view of the falls and before the gather- 
ing adjourned, the falls were brilliantly 
illuminated by many colored — flood 
lights. Harold V. Smith acted as toast- 
master. 

The meetings on Thursday and Friday 
were similar to those of Wednesday. As 
the meeting progressed, the fieldmen 
took a more active part and many ques- 
tions were asked of the various speak- 
ers. Friday night there was an infor- 
mal get-together and supper at the Hotel 
Clifton. The party broke up just in 
time to catch the midnight train for New 
York. 

This was the first round-up held in 
the East and at the enthusiastic request 
of the fieldmen, it was decided to make 
it an annual event. The Home recently 
held a round-up for its Southern and 
Pacific Coast fieldmen in New Orleans 
and one for its Western representatives 
in Chicago. 


AETNA’S NEW COAST MANAGER 
Harold F. Mills Succeeds Late F. H. 
Rhoads; Has Been With Aetna Fire 
Group in West Since 1912 
Appointment of Harold F. Mills as 
manager of the Pac‘fic coast department 
of the Aetna (Fire) and the World Fire 


.& Marine was announced this week by 


President Ralph B. Ives. Mr. Mills will 
succeed Frederic H. Rhoads, who died 
suddenly in his San Francisco oftice on 
June 13. 

Mr. Mills has been assistant manager 
of the Pacific department since 1923. He 
was born in New Zealand in 1880 and 
was educated in the grammar and high 
schools in Sonoma County, California. 
His insurance career began in San Fran- 
cisco in 1898 when he entered the office 
of the Pennsylvania Fire. 

While thus engaged Mr. Mills also 
found time to study law, and in 1904 he 


was admitted to the California bar. At 
this time he seriously considered taking 
up the legal profession, but decided to 
remain in the insurance business. In 
1906 he accepted a position as chief clerk 
in the Pacific department of the Phenix 
of Brooklyn, later representing that com- 
pany in the field. He entered the serv- 
ice of the Aetna in 1912 and represented 
the company in the mountain and Cali- 
fornia fields until 1919, when he was ap- 
pointed agency superintendent. 





Fire Premium Taxes 
‘Continued from Page 1) 


tion in November so as to make possible 
the enactment of this profits tax amend- 
ment. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion, Mr. von Thaden said, but insur- 
ance men must continue to educate the 
consumer that he pays the tax bill and 
enlist his opposition to those newly pro- 
posed government appropriations and 
services which lead to higher taxes. 

Speaking of the injustice of the pres- 
ent premium tax on fire insurance busi- 
ness Mr. von Thaden said in part: 

“In some states it is based on the gross 
premiums collected. In a number of 
others it is based on the gross premiums 
less returned and reinsurance premiums, 
while in still others the amount on which 
taxes will be levied is determined in ways 
different from either of these. When 
returned premiums or dividends to pol- 
icyholders are not deducted, a tax has 
been placed upon funds which are not 
used for providing protection and which 
actually belong to the policyholders. 
When a deduction is not permitted for 
reinsurance premiums paid to a company 
to which part of the insurance has been 
sent, and that company also pays a tax 
on the premiums it received from the 
direct underwriting company, there is 
double taxation. In conflicts between 
tax laws of the states we are encounter- 
ing a condition which is harassing nor- 
mal trade and industrial activity between 
our states. Double taxation presents a 
formidable problem of great importance 
which has been given scant attention. 

Premium Tax a Property Tax 


“The premium tax is not a sales tax. 
It is a property tax, a tax on the prop- 
erty of insurance companies. It corre- 
sponds closely to the system that pre- 
vails in several states of taxing railroads 
at a percentage of their gross earnings 
in lieu of all other taxes. Express com- 
panies, sleeping car companies, telephone 
and telegraph companies and other pub- 
lic utilities also are sometimes taxed by 
this method. In no case, however, is this 
tax considered anything more than a 
property tax, gross earnings being taken 
as a measure of the value of the prop- 
erty subject to taxation. This theory has 
been sustained by the Supreme Court 
provided the rate is not excessive or dis- 
€ riminatory. 

“Being a property tax, it is obvious 
that in order to conform to the usual 
canons of equitable taxation the amount 
paid by insurance companies in the vari- 
ous states should not be out of propor- 
tion to the amount paid on other prop- 
erty; and that if the present tax rates 
of premium income do_ discr'minate 
against insurance, they should be low- 
ered sufficiently to place insurance on as 
nearly an equal basis with other indus- 
tries of a similar nature as may humanly 
be possible. 

“That the present premium tax rates 
do produce a revenue from insurance out 
of line with that paid by other com- 
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parable industries I am convinced. Tak- 
ing one state as an example, it is found 
that the assets of 402 insurance compa- 
nies apportioned on the basis of pre- 
miums in that state to total premiums 
could allow for allocation of insurance 
assets to that state of approximately 
$962,000,000. The 1928 premium income 
of these companies in the state was $248,- 
000,000 and the tax burden $6,203,000. On 
the other hand, the state banks had as- 
sets of $1,747,856,000 and paid only $2,- 
236,000 in taxes the same year. 

“These state banks with twice the as- 
sets of insurance paid but 36% of the 
tax paid by insurance. A more adequate 
comparison would be between the depos- 
its in state banks and the annual in- 
surance premium income. If the pre- 
mium tax rate were applied to these de- 
posits, it undoubtedly would increase 
more than ten times the present tax bur- 
den on the state banks. 


Discriminates Between Policyholders 


“Furthermore, the premium tax is in- 
equitable in that it discriminates be- 
tween policyholders, For example, the 
owner of a building adjoining a dilapi- 
dated structure must pay a larger tax in 
proportion to the amount of insurance 
carried than the owner of a_ building 
which happens to be more favorably sit- 
uated. In some states we find the tax 
rate reduced according to the amount 
of reserve invested in their states. Since 
different companies may as a result be 
paying different rates for taxation, dis- 
crimination between policyholders in the 





same state.is inevitable. The investment 
of insurance assets should not be con- 
fined by legislation within state borders. 
Safety of principal and an assured inter- 
est return are primary considerations. 
A reduction in premium taxes which must 
ultimately be paid by policyholders should 
not be held out as an inducement for the 
violation of fundamental investment prin- 
ciples. 

“Besides the premium tax we find oth- 
er special insurance taxes which are im- 
posed as a burden on fire insurance pol- 
icyholders. A great many states levy 
a tax based on fire insurance premiums, 
usually ranging between one-tenth and 
one-half of 1%, to raise funds for sup- 
porting the office of the state fire mar- 
shal. As the purpose of this office is 
to investigate fires, nrosecute arson cases 
and conduct fire prevention activities, it 
is of general service to all property own- 
ers in the state and it is manifestly un- 
fair to. tax policyholders alone for its 
support when non-policyholders profit 
just as much from its operation. 

“In a number of states taxes ranging 
between’ one-half of 1% and 2% of fire 
insurance premiums are collected for sup- 
porting local fire departments and fire- 
men’s relief funds. As in the case of 
the fire marshal’s’ tax, it is unfair that 
one partictlar group of citizens should 
be singled out as a class to bear the 
cost of the service which benefits all 
residents. Special taxes levied for the 
purpose of operating salvage corps oT 
fire patrols are subject to the same cri!- 
icism.” 
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Neal Bassett Gives Views On Several 
Phases Of General Business Outlook 


President of Firemen’s of Newark Group Interviewed by 
Newark “Ledger”; Believes Americans Will Continue Big 
Spenders Despite Financial Crash; Does Not Think New 
Tariff Will Aid Country as a Whole; Sees Better Times 
Beginning, Though, and in Full Sway in Near Future 


Neal Bassett, president of the Fire- 
men’s of Newark, whose appearance be- 
fore the Commissioners Acquisition Cost 
Conference in Chicago recently resulted 
in no little publicity is again thrust into 
the limelight through the medium of an 
interview printed in the Newark 
“Ledger” last week in which he answered 
a number of questions put to him by 
that paper. 

The Questions 

1. Has the average person learned 
thrift from the financial crash of the 
past year—is he saving money? 

2. How will the new tariff law affect 
business ? 

3. When will a more optimistic feel- 
ing take hold of the average person in 
regard to his own business and in re- 
gard to his attitude toward public af- 
fairs? 

4. What can Newark do on the traf- 
fic problem? Is the answer the estab- 
lishment of branch banks and_ branch 
stores? 

5. What about prohibition ? 

“T wish I could correctly answer your 
questions,” said Mr. Bassett. “To do so 
would be to solve at one time a great 
moral question—thrift; a great national 
quest'on—the tariff; a great financial 
question—the result of the 1929 stock 
market crash; a great local question— 
Newark’s traffic problems; and a great 
world question involving each of the 
foregoing—prohibition. 

“Tt is a great compliment,” declared 
Mr. Bassett, “to be asked for an expres- 
sion of opinion on such questions and it 
is a bold thing to attémpt to reply. 

“As to the first question, in my opin- 
ion the answer is, ‘No.’ 

“National thrift is the sum of indi- 
vidual thrift. Individual thrift is largely 
racial, and racially the American is not 
thrifty. For comparison, witness the 
Scotch, French, Germans and the Bel- 
gians, and then look at us. 

“To change a racial characteristic re- 
quires more than an isolated or a series 
of isolated happenings, such as the finan- 
cial crash of 1929 or even such as the 
World War which was the precusor of 
that crash. 

“It takes the pinch of long continued 
circumstance through  barrenness'. of 
country, through the continually result- 
ing misfortunes of almost continuous 
war and the necessity to recover from 
each war as rapidly as possible in order 
to meet the evils of the next one, and 
possibly through the continued personal 
and national observation of the misfor- 
tune of neighboring countries. 

“America is not barren. American 
wars have been infrequent (as wars go) 
and successful. and its geographical iso- 
lation has made continued personal ob- 
servation of the misfortunes of neigh- 
boring peoples impractical and for the 
same reason the preachments of its wise 


men, economists and statesmen have 
gone unheeded. 

“It will take more than a_ financial 
crash to change the American people 


overnight from a prolific spending people 
into a savings people. 
New Tariff Law 

“The effect of the recently enacted 
tariff law cannot in my judgment be 
good for the nation as a whole. While 
geographically this country is, broadlv 
speaking, isolated and too far removed 
from other nations for the daily habits 
of the peoples of other nations to have 
a compelling effect upon the habits of 
our people, this geographic distance sinks 
into insignificance in its effect. upon the 
conduct of our national and business life. 

“This nation is too important finan- 
cially, too powerful in every way, to 
either ignore the needs and demands of 


other nations, or to, in turn, be ignored 
by them. Therefore, we cannot escape 
the national reaction of an increased 
tariff adversely affecting other nations 
at a time when they need us and we 
need them. Regardless of whether or 
not the tariff should eventually be 
changed, this is no time to do it. 
Business Optimism 

“It is my_ belief that individual and 
national optimism is now beginning to 
make itself felt in the affairs of the 
nation as a whole. Like any other thing 
that is the result of an attitude of mind 
(and optimism is an attitude of mind) 
national optimism does not spring up in 
the nation at every point in the nation 
at one identical time. Returning opti- 
mism in any given locality begins to 
make itself known and felt in a racial 
inverse to the extent that optimism was 
submerged. 

“T use the term submerged advisedly. 
When optimism is killed the nation is 
dead and this nation is far from being 
dead. It is really just beginning to get 
the benefits of maturity. that ripeness of 
mind and of body, of judgment and of 
wealth, of culture and of discrimination, 
which go with, and only with, and are 
the rewards of, and only of, maturity. 

“The stock market crash of last year 
was felt in the east most because in the 
east more peonle big and little were in 
the market. Therefore, other sections 
will return and in fact are now return- 
ing to optimism and the sanity that goes 
with well balanced optimism before the 
east can in the very nature of things re- 
turn to normalcy. I think the turn has 
been made and that the numbness of the 
shock has passed and the pain that fol- 
lowed the numbness is rapidly passing. 
In other words, it is my judgment that 
better times are beginning and will soon 
be in full sway. 

Newark’s Congestion Cure 

“Congestion of any kind is always 
cured by spreading the cause. This is 
as true as a clot on the brain or as too 
many people on a given spot. 

“As far as Newark is concerned I 
think the answer will be found in divert- 
ing the congestion from Broad and Mar- 
ket streets to various minor centers lo- 
cated at strategic points. 

“Perhaps this might be helped through 
having a system of motor car licenses 
issued on a sort of zoning plan. For 
instance, one form of license designated, 
let us say, by color as well as number, 
that would admit a motor car bearing it 
(such as taxicabs and others needing the 
privilege and willing to pay for it) to 
all zones. Another license similarly des- 
ignated that would permit the motor 
car to enter a more restricted territory, 
cic. 

“Such a system would prevent the con- 
gestion incident to people visiting the 
financial and business district of the city 
and thereby utilizing valuable space 
either through passing or parking with- 
out adequate reasons for so doing. 

Prohibition 

“What about prohibition? In my boy- 
hood I heard a piece of doggerel that 
ran something like this: 

“He wandered in and wandered out, 

“Till he left the people still in doubt, 

“Whether the snake that made the 
track, 

“Was going in or coming back.” 





DECLARES EXTRA DIVIDEND 

The directors of the Virginia Fire & 
Marine have declared the regular semi- 
annual dividend of 6% and an extra 2%, 
both payable July 1 to stockholders of 
record June 21. The two dividends 
amount to $40,000. 


“JOURNEY’S END” CLOSES 


War Play of R. C. Sheriff, Former In- 
surance Surveyor, Closes in London 
After Nearly 600 Performances 
After a run of nearly 600 perform- 
ances which began in January, 1929, 
“Journey’s End,” the war epic of R..C. 
Sheriff, former insurance surveyor, was 
taken off in London on June 7, having 
run longer than in any other city. Quite 
a number of plays have survived longer 
than this one in the British metropolis, 
but never without a sentimental inter- 
est, and it seems scarcely Iikelv that 
a drama with an all-male cast will ever 
approach the enviable record of Mr. 

Sheriff's piece. 

Mr. Sheriff has announced his inten- 
tion of devoting himself to drama for 
the future. He had intended returning 
to the insurance world after gaining a 
university degree, but so bound up with 


.the theatrical art has he become through 


the success of “Journey’s End,” for 
which he is still rehearsing touring com- 
panies that he has decided to renounce 
both insurance and university in favor 
of concentration on dramatic technique. 
“Badger’s Green,” his new play, is to- 
tally different to “Journey’s End” and 
is, Mr. Sheriff admits, purely an experi- 
ment. 

Mr. Sheriff has seen his famous play 
in a Babel of tongues in many countries. 
He cannot have seen it less than fifty 
times. Of all the war plays produced in 
London during the last few years ‘t is 
the only one to have succeeded. When 
turned into a talkie. however, London 
would have none of it. The critics praised 
the film highly but the public contin- 
ued to go to the stage play and see the 
actors in the flesh. London film critics 
are highbrow while film fans there are 
ahout 90% otherwise. Consequently, 
critical praise seldom does a film much 
good. With “Journey’s End” it seemed 
to have the reverse affect. Mr. Sheriff 
is confident that his play will soon be 
revived and that it has years of life 
ahead of it. 





BRITISH FIRE LOSSES DOWN 


The cost of the chief fire losses in 
Britain and Ireland during May may 
be estimated at $1,705,000, which com- 
pares with the corresponding losses of 
$1,875,000 in April last and $2,908,000 in 
May, 1929. Only fires are taken into 
account in the above estimates in which 
the damage amounted to £1,000 and up- 
wards. If, in accordance with the prac- 
tice of the computors, 60% be added to 
the figures in respect of the large num- 
ber of fires which cost individually less, 
the total estimated cost of all the fires 
in Great Britain and Ireland last month 
becomes $2,730,000. 
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W. C. SANDERS’ NEW POST 


William C. Saunders, Jr., has resigned 
as special agent of the Old Dominion 
Fire of Roanoke to become special agent 
for the Fireman’s Fund group of com- 
panies in Virginia under State Agent 
George McG. Goodridge. He has been 
supervising the eastern and southern 
portions of Virginia for the Old Domin- 
ion. Louis R. Showalter, son of C. D. 
M. Showalter, manager of the company, 
succeeds him, Mr. Showalter has been 
connected with the home office of the 
company for several years. 





WITH CHESEBRO & TEBBY, INC. 

The Victory of the Fire Association 
fleet has appointed Chesebro & Tebby, 
Inc., of 123 William street, as New York 
metropolitan agents. This agency was 
recently organized by George Chesebro, 
a Brooklyn agent, and P. T. Tebby, for- 
merly an underwriter with the Commer- 
cial Union’s local office. In this office 
also are the Guaranty Fire, Anchor, Cen- 
tral Union and Occidental. 
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ASSETS 
Bonds and Mortgages......................-- $ 139,609.90 
U.S. Liberty Bonds 509,100.00 
Government, City, Railroad and 
other Bonds and -Stocks................ 93,855,135.00 


Cash in Banks and Office................. 3,784,621.70 
Premiums in Course of Collection.... 7,216,343.56 











LIABILITIES 
I siistadeiht Si taveceaassinonnccahedecnnatienl $ 7,000,000.00 
RE Ee ee 44,315,436.03 


leita cata 26,803,146.42 
Losses in course of Adjustment.... 12,122,958.00 





Seninad: deena 446,013.79 Commission and other n~ 10,750,000.00 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation 5,000,000.00 
Losses ..... 40,716.40 
$105,991,540.45 $105,991,540.45 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS._____- $51,315,436.03 


Losses settled and paid since organization over $259,000,000.'00 Losses settled and paid 1929 $17,513,631.10 


ISSUES POLICIES AGAINST 


Fire, Marine, Tornado, Earthquake, Hail, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Inland Marine Transportation, Parcel Post, Automobile, Aviation Insurance. 


Agents in Canada, Manila, Shanghai, London and Principal European Cities 
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Progress since Consolidation in 1899 


Assets 
eS eer ere. $529,282.59 
ene 3,932,447.83 
MG Sy RP, oe ek er ee eens 5,255,362.12 
ee eee rere 10,178,345.13 
Ce ey I ob ee. SE eae 42,765,374.55 
Ws Wh PD neces hace eens 67,922,096.58 
We 98, MOE... ...-.-. 5. 71,740,996.83 
| ee ar eee 80,193,738.67 
jo | 98,190,644.96 
Dec. 31, 


is Rha te he bata ee 105,991,540.45 


Reinsurance Reserve 


Surplus 

$26,832.54 $3,038.94 
1,753,038.09 1,256,146.92 
1,936,224.86 2,365,363.37 
3,532,023.67 4,769,684.89 
16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
21,162,599.90 25,610,575.98 
21,794,727.64 29,514,699.03 
24,332,695.62 37,252,917.34 
26,803,146.42 44,315,436.03 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








There is a rule in the dining car serv- 
ice of railroads that if a passenger is 
served with unpalatable food it may be 
returned and will be replaced by pal- 
atable articles. Quite fair, but it does 
not always work out, for if the food 
happens to be a putrid egg and the 
patron’s appetite and breakfast has been 
ruined by being nauseated he doesn’t 
want anything to eat for a while. I 
had such an experience and would ac- 
cept no other food in place and the 
steward could not, under the rules laid 
down, mark off the charge against me. 
In other words, the red tape forced me 
either to accept something else or pay 
the check. I paid the check and laid 
the matter before the Lackawanna Rail- 
road’s headquarters. 

To show how fair the railroad is it 
not only reimbursed me but sent a spe- 
cial messenger with seventy-five cents to 
my office. I had written them a nice 
letter and told them that while rules 
were rules, of course, neither the Lacka- 
wanna nor any other railroad could con- 
vince my stomach that it should accept 
other food that morning after having 
been treated to an ancient egg and that 
the hard and fast rule they had should 
in justice to my digestive organs be mod- 
ified. They said the argument was un- 
answerable and paid me while I was 
in Canada, 

ee 


These Little Jumps of 2,000 Miles 

I was formerly employed by a company 
which changed management while I was 
in Canada and the new management 
placed in charge of the home office end 
of my Canadian department a young ex- 
aminer who had never been out of the 
state of New Jersey and had no con- 
ception of distances. 

I was at Edmonton, in the Province 
of Alberta, about 800 miles due north 
from the central part of Montana, when 
I received a telegram that the new man- 
agement had abandoned their previous 
policy expansion. It is over two thou- 
sand miles from New York to Edmon- 
ton. In the telegram they said among 
other things “SEE LETTER SENT TO 
OTTAWA,” which is about 2,000 miles 
east of Edmonton. In other words Ed- 
monton is about 500 miles from the 
Pacific Ocean and Ottawa is about 300 
miles from the Atlantic Ocean. 

The party who sent the telegram evi- 
dently thought that going from Ed- 
monton to Ottawa across the continent 
was like jumping from New York to 
Philadelphia, where as it takes almost 
four days of twenty-four hours to make 
the trip from Edmonton to Ottawa. 

This same home office man sent me 
a telegram to inspect a $500 risk at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, “immediately.” I 
was at Ottawa and Winnipeg is north 
of North Dakota, and the fare there is 
over $40, and it takes over two days to 
get there. The premium on the risk 
was about $8. The examiner thought it 
would be only a little jump half-way 
across the continent. 
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A Story of Henry Norden 
Some of the old field men will prob- 
ably remember Henry Norden, for many 
years special agent for the New Hamp- 
shire in New York state, who has long 
since passed to the Great Beyond. One 


of the stories he used to tell with a great 
deal of gusto was that he fled from Ger- 


many in the early ’60s to escape military 
duty, and when the Civil War broke 
out he voluntarily enlisted in the cavalry 
and was promoted for bravery in action 
before the close of the war. He often 
used this as an illustration of the psy- 
chological fact that the human being will 
rebel against doing something he is 
forced to do, whereas he will do the 
same thing voluntarily if it is of his 
own chosing, which is a human fact as 
old as the hills. 
ae om 
The Irish Invasion 

There was an agent in western New 
York who had been called on during 
one day by four men whose names 
showed their Irish extraction, namely, 
Ryan, Dennis, Mahoney and our well 
known Tom Gallagher of Great Grand- 
father fame. When Mr. Gallagher called, 
the agent exclaimed: “Your name is Gal- 
lagher, let her go Gallagher. Ryan, Den- 
nis and Mahoney have been here today 
and it seems that the whole Irish na- 
tion has come over at the same time 
to visit me.” 

x * * 


Excavating Old Cigar Store Indian 

About sixteen years ago the papers 
were full of the fact that the old style 
cigar Indian had disappeared in the 
United States. During a convention at 
Lake Placid about that time, a number 
of special agents evidently impressed 
with the fact that it was their duty to 
find one of these cigar store Indians and 
exhibit the image to the public, proving 
that there was one in existence, dug up 
one of these in the village. Making a 
suitable arrangement with the owner, 
they transported it about midnight to 
the porch of the Stevens House, where 
the convention was being held, so that 
when the guests came down in the morn- 
ing they saw this cigar store Indian 
with a placard stating that this curiosity 
was exhibited for the benefit of the pub- 
lic for educational purposes. This has 
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always impressed me as showing how 
much good energy and brains are mis- 
used to carry out the fine points of a 
joke. 
Pe a 
Meeting a “Reeve” 

In Canada one finds a lot of words 
used today that have become obsolete 
in the U. S. An agent whom I appoint- 
ed in Pembroke, Ontario, told me that 
he was the “Reeve” of the town. It 
puzzled me quite a bit until he explained 
that it was the same as “sheriff” in the 
United States. 

The SHIRE-REEVE, meaning the 
REEVE of the county, has been con- 
tracted in the course of time to SHE- 
REEVE, which leads easily, linguistical- 
ly, to SHERIFF. Interesting I thought. 

The use of the word “ARMOURIES” 
for our American armory struck me as 
strange especially the plural form used 
for the singular. There is nothing 
strange of course to one posted on Eng- 
lish language and literature, my pet study 
at Columbia College, in the use of OUR 
for our plain OR, as in HONOUR or 
HARBOUR still exclusively used in 
Canada. The word “cheque” is correct- 
ly used instead of “check” which latter 
is all wrong philologically. These little 
things made traveling out of the United 
States interesting to me as for instance, 
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the exclusive use of the good old Eng- 
lish word TRAMWAY for trolley car. 
* * * 


New Englanders Chased The Indians 

Parts of central New York and most 
of northern New York were settled by 
New Englanders, who first came to New 
York state, which was then just emerg- 
ing from the wilderness after the Revo- 
lution through the New Englanders who 
had taken part in the Sullivan-Clinton 
campaign against the Iroquois and To- 
ries and English, which campaign fol- 
lowing the victory of the Americans near 
where Elmira is located now, forever 
broke the power of the powerful Indian 
confederacy of the Iroquois, who had 
aided and abetted the English with fight- 
ing men and food, only 150 years ago. 

Settlement followed by New England- 
ers who were in this army. Today one 
can readily tell whether a village or 
town was founded by New Englanders 
or not, by noting whether there is a 
village “green” or commons, for the 
pioneer New Englanders always laid out 
their towns with a park in the middle. 

Previous to the coming of the New 
Englanders into New York state the 
population was mostly Holland Dutch 
and German, with considerable Scotch in 
spots. New Hartford and Whitesboro, 
right where I am writing this, were 
among the first New England settle- 
ments in this section and, naturally, have 
their village greens. 

This was not the case with the Holland 
Dutch and German settlements along the 
Hudson and the Mohawk valleys. 

x * x 
Fieldman’s Philosophy 


To illustrate how we in the field try to 
get enjoyment and recreation out ot 
what is at hand, a friend of mine widely 
and favorably known throughout the 
field as BALDY, and I, were marooned 
at Binghamton one cold winter’s (day 
in 1895. The Chenango River was frozen 
solid and it was up to us to dig up a 
pair of skates. We could get only ore 
pair, so we each put on one, and had 
more fun skating with one leg than we 
would have had with a full equipmest. 

Truly all the fun you have in life 
comes out of one’s heart. Traveling me", 
especially, have to learn this philosophy, 
for they, more than stay at homes, must 


- often create sunshine and fun for them 


selves out of very little material. |° 


be on the road makes one a philosopher 
and a stoic. Happy the traveling mo" 
who is his own happiness and sunshir: 
factory. 

We learn to take on sloppy weather, 
poor hotels, punk food, annoying letters, 
unjust criticism, grouchy agents, erron:- 
ous correspondence and a lot of oth’ 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Missouri Again Hits 
Increased Fire Rates 


NEW MOTION IN FEDERAL COURT 

State Wants Restraining Order Dis- 

missed; Associated Industries Say In- 
surers Are Failing to Co-operate 





Attorney General Stratton Shartel of 
\issouri late on June 18 filed a new mo- 
tion with the United States District 
Court in Jefferson City asking for a 
dismissal. of the temporary restraining 
order under which 157 companies have 
idvanced their fire, hail, windstorm and 
lightning insurance rates 16 2/3% ef- 
fective on June 1, General Shartel con- 
tends that the companies have not yet 
fulfilled their obligation to pay policy- 
holders the 10% refund due under the 
Hyde order of October, 1922, sustained 
hy the state and federal courts and hence 
did not come into court with clean hands. 

This latest legal step by the Missouri 
official indicates that all hopes for a 
peaceful settlement of the new rate con- 
troversy is passed and that so far as 
the state administration is concerned it 
is a war to the last ditch. The present 
fight is certain to surpass in bitterness 
the eight year struggle in which the 
Missouri Department finally won a 
legal victory so far as the Hyde 10% 
reduction order was concerned. 

Powerful Missouri business interests 
that attempted to work out a peaceful 
adjustment.of the present controversy 
are said to interpret the rejection made 
by the companies at their New York con- 
ference as a direct affront to the state 
and this feeling, whether fair or not, is 
sure to react unfavorably to stock insur- 
ance in all forms of coverage. 

Conrad H. Mann, president of the As- 
sociated Industries of Missouri, who ar- 
ranged the Kansas City peace conference, 
was much disappointed at the step taken 
by the New York meeting. 

“We had hoped that the insurance ex- 
ecutives would have had the foresight to 
clasp the hand of fellowship extended by 
Missouri business interests,” he said. 
“Instead, they have not only refused that 
hand, but have made an arrogant ges- 
ture of contempt. 

“This quarrel has cost millions of dol- 
lars. This sum ultimately will have to 
be met by insurance policyholders in this 
state. By their action the fire insurance 
executives have shown very clearly that 
the powerful companies have grown 
prosperous, arrogant and dumb—dumb 
because they have failed to take into 
consideration that most important of all 
tactors—public opinion. It is the old 
‘public be damned’ attitude, and none, 
no matter how powerful, can entertain 
that feeling and not suffer for it.” 

Other leading business men feel that 
the only alternative for Missouri busi- 
Ness interests is to place their insurance 
business so far as possible with those 
companies which adhere to the present 
regulations of the Missouri Insurance 
Department. 





REPUBLIC FIRE CHANGES 





I. Jalonick Retires as President to Be- 
come Chairman of the Board; A. F. 
Pillet Is Elected President 
I. Jalonick has resigned as president 
ot the Republic of Texas to become 
chairman of the board of directors of 
that company. A. F. Pillet, who has 
been with the company for twenty-three 
years, has been elected president. Other 
promotions include the election to vice- 
presidency of Edison C. Jalonick, who 
has been with the Republic for eighteen 
years, and the election of A. P. Hundley 
nd John Crawford to secretarial posi- 

tions 

Vacancies on the board of directors 
were filled by the election of Judge C. 
M. Smithdeal of the law firm of Smith- 
deal, Shook, Spence and Bowyer, and 
Fred F. Florence, president of the Re- 
public Bank & Trust Co, of Dallas. 


SECURITY’S FIELD CHANGES 


S. D. Henry Transferred from Philadel- 
phia to Connecticut; E. R. Buhler 
Succeeds Henry in Middle Dep’t 
Samuel D. Henry, special agent of the 
Security at Philadelphia, has been trans- 
ferred to the Connecticut and western 
Massachusetts territory with headquar- 
ters at the home office at New Haven, 
to succeed the late Laurence W. Roath. 
Because of this change it has become 


necessary to rearrange the Middle De- 
partment field 


Edward R. Buhler, for many years 
with the Northern Assurance and more 


recently superintendent of agencies with 
the Standard of New Jersey, has been 
appointed special agent of the Security 
to succeed Mr. Henry for eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland and _ the 
District of Columbia, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia. He is a veteran field 
man in the Middle Department terri- 
tory, and at one time served as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

Edward A. Logue has been appointed 
special agent for western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia with he adquarte rs at 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Logue, who is the son 
of the late C. M. Logue of the well- 
known general agency firm of Logue 
Brothers, received his education at Cul- 


ver Military Academy and the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. He is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the territory and has an ex- 
tensive acquaintance among the local 
agents. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE DIVIDEND 
The board of directors of the Con- 
tinental of the America Fore group have 
declared a semi-annual dividend of $1.20 
a share on the capital stock, payable 
July 10 to stockholders of record June 3). 





JERSEY SPECIALS TO MEET 

The New Jersey Special Agents Asso- 
sociation will hold a luncheon meeting 
on Monday, July 14. 











Borrow the Prestige of Age 


A fire insurance company that has 
endured and prospered for 82 years is 
a good one to represent. Such a 
company is the Ohio Farmers. 


You can expect such a company to 
continue in the future to uphold right 
practices, to cooperate with agents, to 
adapt its policies to changing condi- 
tions, just as it has in the past. 


Eighty-two years means more than 
age. It means experience, sound and 
sane judgment, skill, built up through 
the years, in handling problems. 


If your agency needs a company like 
the Ohio Farmers, please write to the 


home office at LeRoy. 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE Co. 


Organized 1848 


LEROY 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 


OHIO 
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aansieta Reactions 
To Chicago Conference 


COMMENDS AGENTS' POSITION 

Says Producers Sderot Feelings 
About Particular Commissions to 
Offer Constructive Suggestions 





Some of the reactions to the Chicago 
acquisition cost conferences from the lo- 
cal agents’ viewpoint were presented last 
week by Walter H. Bennett, secretary- 
counsel of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in a talk he made be- 
fore the annual convention at Roanoke 
of the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents. Mr. Bennett said that the as- 
semblage of agents at Chicago presented 
to the insurance commissioners a nation- 
al viewpoint from the producers’ angle 
and did not attempt to say what rate 
of commission should be paid in this or 
that particular territory. Rather they 
told the commissioners what steps they 
considered essential to eliminate from 
the business some of the current eco- 
nomic waste. 

“Granting the importance of the com- 
mittee’s hearings,” said Mr. Bennett, “to 
my mind a far deeper significance at- 
taches to the preliminary conference of 
agents held on the day preceding the 
opening of the formal hearings. 

“If there ever was a time when self- 
interest would be excusable it had ar- 
rived. ‘The personal income of every 
agent in the country was in jeopardy. 
Face to face with his personal knowl- 
edge that the declining rate level had 
reduced his compensation already to the 
danger point, what would have been 
more natural than for every agent pres- 
ent to fight for his own personal life 
without regard to anybody else? But if 
there was any evidence of such a spirit 
on the part of the 100 agents present, 
of the thousands whose interests were 
involved, it escaped me. 

Agents Unanimous in Views 

“First of all, there was unanimous con- 
currence in the thought that the na- 
tional association had a larger part to 
play than to undertake to say commis- 
sions should be this or that in one sec- 
tion of the country or thus and so in 
another; that a flat or graded or contin- 
gent scale would be right and proper; 
that because agents in a given city re- 
ceived so much the agents everywhere 
also should have the same. 

“Nothing would be more absurd than 
to undertake to set up a hard-and-fast 
rule to apply alike to every agent in the 
country, without regard to environment. 
Until we become a nation of robots, soul- 
less mechanisms without individuality 
aiid without initiative, standardization of 


Tales of the Road 


(Continued from Page 32) 
annoyances, philosophically, carrying 
through by a saving sense of humor and 
by having acquired a rhinoceros hide 
both physically and mentally. 

To be a good fieldman we cannot in 
the nature of things be “Yes men,’ 
either to our companies or to the 
agents, and that very thing opens us to 
sword thrusts from both sides. We have 
to meet the lion on the ground and not 
through the bars of letter writing. In 
the nature of things we are often be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea. 
Sut what a wonderful training it is, even 
though sometimes the best fieldmen do 
not get their just rewards from their 
offices, only because they have been suc- 
cessful fieldmen, telling their companies 
the unpalatable truth and in some cases 
putting themselves in wrong with the 
powers that be. 

For all of that it is still a fact that 
important executive positions are usually 
filled by former field men. It is not so 
much the technique of the insurance 


business that develops men in the field, 
but the experience one gets in rubbing 
against all kinds of men and conditions 
in all kinds of places and all kinds of 
weather. 


people and conditions is no more than 
a pipe dream. 

“The situation was a revelation to the 
assembled witnesses. With all of the 
divergent views, ordinary and excepted 
territory, each city and section present- 
ing different conditions, some favoring 
contingent commissions and others op- 
posed to contingents, it is remarkable 
that there was complete accord in the 
viewpoint that the national association 
must present the case in a national way, 
with all local or individual viewpoints 
submerged. 

“Accordingly when the agents ap- 
peared before the commissioners they 
were with one mind and with a definite 
purpose—to present a united front, to 
play an honorable part in elimination of 
waste in the business. 

“To my mind the orderly, united con- 


duct of the proceedings is the most pow- 
erful organization sermon that ever was 
written. Every agent in the country, 
member and non-member alike, owes a 
debt of gratitude to those leaders who 
pled their cause that they never can pay. 
There is no sentimentality mixed up in 
this proposition. It is a question of cold 
dollars and cents. Without adequate and 
intelligent representation of a nation- 
wide organization the individual agent 
would have been without future and 
without hope.” 





NEWARK AGENCY INCORPORATES 

The John J. Carlin agency, general in- 
surance agents of Newark, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000. The 
incorporators include Philip J. McElroy, 
Jr., John J. Carlin and Philip J. McElroy 
of Newark. 


R. W. ALEXANDER DIES 


Richard W. Alexander of Baltimor.. 


treasurer of the Poole Engineering 


Machine Co., and founder of the Cit:- 
zens Fire of Charlestown, W. Va., dic: 


last week at the age of fifty-five year: 
Many years ago he was in the loc: 
agency business at Charlestown an 
during his stay there started the Cit 
zens Fire which was later sold to th 
Fidelity & Deposit. The Citizens w: 
reinsured in the Niagara Fire in 1914. 


NO LONGER WITH C. & R. 
Dilliard B. Sewell is no longer con 





nected with Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., 
as state agent for several of its com- 
in North and South Carolina. 
Temporarily his former territory is being 
handled by Clarence Stockdell of Roan- 


panies 


oke, Va. 








Martz ANTOINETTE 

1755-1793 
Ill-fated Queen of France 
and wife of Louis XVI. 


mitht still be.... 


.. AN 


EMPIRE 


.... Ifthe Diamond Necklace—wortha King’s ransom, and intended 
for Marie Antoinette—had been insured! For, when the priceless jewels 
were stolen from Cardinal de Rohan, the Parisian jewelers could seek 
payment only from Marie Antoinette. And her decision to arrest and 
try de Rohan resulted in a wave of popular resentment which fanned 
the flame of Revolution to white heat. 
In this modern age, FULL PROTECTION for valuable jewels, furs, 
objects of art, personal effects, and other items may be obtained 


easily. Agents of the Fireman’s Fund fleet sell All Risks policies with 
unbounded confidence. 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


.... and affiliated companies: 


HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, OCCIDENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
and on the Pacific Coast the OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


Fire — Marine — Automobile 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 





COPYRIGHT 1930-- 


FIREMAN’'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Loadline Conference 
May End This Week 


IN SESSION FOR SEVEN WEEKS 





American Delegates Hope to Get Away 
Not Later Than July 6; Progress 
Expected To Be Achieved 


The International Loadline Conference 
'n London is expected to close this week 
and a full report of its work will be 
available soon. It was in session for 
about seven weeks. So far as ordinary 
cargo ships are concerned the confer- 
ence is not expected to result in any 
changes in the present loadlines except 
for improvements making ships safer 
for their crews. 

In special types of vessels, however, 
such as oil tankers and timber carrying 
craft, certain difficulties have arisen in 
the deliberations between the delegates 
of the various countries. The feeling in 
the conference is that these matters will 
be settled more or less to the satisfac- 
tion of the delegates before the drafting 
committee sets to work drawing up the 
articles of a convention on loadlines. 

he American delegates have planned 
tentatively to return home on either the 
“Leviathan” on July 6 from England or 
on the “President Harding” which sails 
a few days earlier. A few of them, how- 
ever, will remain abroad with their 
families. Samuel D. McComb, manager 
of the Marine Office of America, is rep- 
resenting American marine insurance in- 
terests at the conference. 

Commenting upon the problems and 
work of the Conference, our contempor- 
ary the “Post Magazine and Insurance 
Monitor” of England says: 

“Many countries already have compul- 
sory load lines, and in September the 
new American Load Line Act comes into 
force, but as the standards vary there 
has been for a long time a great weight 
of opinion in favor of an international 
standard for uniform administration. The 
present conference, as a basis for con- 
sideration, has the report of the British 
Load Line Committee which sat for two 
and one-half years under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Charles Sanders. This in- 
vestigation was directed in four distinct 
channels, and the conclusions arrived at 
therein may be summarized as follows: 

British Load Line Suggestions 


“(i) Rules for the Assignment of Load 
Lines—The 1906 Tables of Free- 
board have been found satisfac- 
tory in operation, but require 
simplification and amendment. 
The draft rules framed by the 
Load Line Committee of 1913-15 
were not suitable for adoption. 

“(ii) Timber Deck Cargoes.—The Brit- 
ish timber trade regulations for 
deck cargoes generally are not 
suitable and require amendment, 
in that vessels with deck loads 
of timber may be allowed to load 
deeper than the ordinary load 
line, provided certain conditions 
are fulfilled. 

“(ii) Load Lines of Tankers.—Tankers 
are entitled to more favorable 
treatment in the assignment of 
load lines, because of their spe- 
cial construction, height of work- 
ing platform and efficient pro- 
tection for deck openings in the 
steel water-tight covers. 

“(’) Seasonal Load Lines.—The recom- 
mendations of the Load Line 
(Zones) Committee were ap- 
proved. 

Chere were, in addition, some twelve 
re ommendations for international agree- 
ment, if this could be achieved. 

There are representatives at the 
covference of the shipowning industry, 
those having experience in Government 
administration and control of shippirig, 





competent master mariners, and also 
representatives of the seamen’s associa- 
tions. 

‘Expenses Involved in New Measures 


“A ‘matter of some importance to the 
shipping industry is the expense which 
the introduction of certain measures will 
render inevitable both.in the construc- 
tion of new vessels and in the mainte- 
nance of the required standard. There 
will be some gain, however, to one sec- 
tion of shipowners in the benefits which 
will accrue from the removal from ves- 
sels in the timber trade of those restric- 
tions which have been such a handicap to 
British owners. As an indication of the 
serious nature of this handicap it may he 
mentioned that about 90% of the vessels 
with full cargoes of timber coming to this 
country are under a foreign flag, while 
if all timber cargoes, either full or par- 
— are considered, the proportion is 
J7o. 

“It is of interest to know that sh'p- 
ping interests in Norway are strongly op- 
posed to any departure from the Nor- 
wegian Load Line rules. It is said that 
an international conference is not the 
proper place or body to decide matters 
such as the load line for coastal services, 
the conditions of which must vary radi- 
cally with local geograph‘cal circum- 
stances. No reason is seen for any in- 
crease in freeboard on the Norwegian 
vessels, and the Oslo Association is not 
in sympathy with the timber trade free- 
hoard recommendations made by the 
Sanders’ Committee. In fact, the Nor- 
wegian timber cargo freeboard is urged 
to be the proper basis for an interna- 
tional timber cargo load I'ne. 

“In opening the conference the chair- 
man, Admiral Sir Henry Oliver, referred 
to the danger of imposing such drastic 
restrictions that the effort to promote 
safety at sea would result in the ham- 
nering or destruction of industries. Un- 
derwriters have an interest in the pro- 
ceedings of this conference which is vital, 
though apparently remote. It is very 
much to their advantage that some in- 
ternational standard should be deter- 
mined. because so much British tonnage 
is sold abroad and yet insured in the 
British market. If the old tonnage is 
purchased by a national of some coun- 
try having no load line regulations or 
one whose rules are not so stringent as 
those of this country, one of the under- 
writers’ safeguards regarding the pru- 
dent operation and safeguarding of the 
vessel is lacking.” 





POOL TO BE DISSOLVED 
The Unitas Reinsurance Pool which 
belonged to the organization of the Vat- 
erlaendische group of Elberfeld, Ger- 
many, will be dissolved at the end of 
this year, according to a resolution of 
the members of the pool. 


MARINE RESULTS PROFITABLE 





British Paper Figures That 22 Leading 
Companies Had Profit of 7% 
Net on Capital 


The “Journal of Commerce” (Liver- 
pool) in publishing a review of marine 
results for 1929 of twenty-two of the 
leading English companies says it will 
probably surprise the general public and 
possibly marine underwriters themselves 
to realize that the profits from under- 
writing and interest on the funds and 
capital engaged is equal to over 7% net 
on the capital. 

A table is appended giving the profits 
in 1928 and 1929, as shown by the 
amounts transferred to or from profit 
and loss account, together with interest 
earnings in 1929, total profit (less in- 
come tax) in 1929, the assumed work- 
ing capital on which these results have 
been earned, and the percentage of 
profit, including interest, on such capi- 
tal. In previous years only the premium 
income and the underwriting profit or 
loss have been given, but this year, in 
order that a general idea may be ob- 
tained as to how marine insurance on 
the whole is turning out, an estimate of 
the assumed working capital engaged in 
the marine insurance business of these 
twenty-two companies is included to 
show how the total profits, including in- 
terest, work out. 





LLOYD’S EXPLANATORY BOOK 





Pamphlet Says That Corporation is Not 


an Insurance Company and Tells 
How Groups Operate 

The Chief Clerk of Lloyd’s in London 
frequently finds in his mail inquiries for 
insurance addressed to the Corporation 
in the belief that the Corporation itself 
underwrites the risks. In the past these 
inquiries have been answered with a 
letter explaining that the Corporation 
does not undertake insurance, and giving 
the necessary information as to how 
insurance at Lloyd’s can be effected. To 
meet cases like this the Corporation has 
now issued a leaflet bearing its seal, in 
which it is stated that :— 

“Lloyd’s is not an insurance company, 
but insurance business of every kind 
may be effected at Lloyd’s, where such 
insurances are undertaken by individual 
members of Lloyd’s for their own ac- 
count and risk. 

“These members are grouped in syn- 
dicates, each of which operates through 
an underwriting agent, who has a seat in 
the underwriting room at Lloyd’s, and 
acts for all the members of his particular 
syndicate. 

“Anyone who wishes to insure at 
Lloyd’s must apply to a Lloyd’s broker, 
or to some other person or firm with 
business connections at Lloyd’s. The 
connections of Lloyd’s brokers are now 
so wide that some such firm is to be 
found without difficulty in almost every 
place throughout the world, but a list 
of Lloyd’s brokers can be obtained from 
the Principal Clerk, Lloyd’s, E.C. 3.” 

The leaflet is illustrated with a caric- 








APPLETON & COX, Inc. 
8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $7,289,004.71 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $12,994,064.64 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,394,635.82 
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ature of Lloyd’s Coffee House published 
in 1798, and a reproduction of the main 
entrance of the new building, the two 
affording a striking contrast, and more- 
over being symbolical of the advance 
which the Corporation has made during 
the past century. There is also a very 
brief history of Lloyd’s from the Coffee 
House of the late 17th century down to 
the Lloyd’s Act of 1911, and those who, 
in their ignorance, address inquiries for 
insurance to Lloyd’s will, in future be 
delighted with the means taken to en- 
lighten them. 





HIGH VALUES OF VESSELS 





Upwards of Twenty Ships Now Carry 
Marine Insurance of Over $5,000,000 
Each and More Coming 

When the new White Star motor-liner 
“Britannic,” of 27,000 tons gross, left 
Belfast for Liverpool on June 22 to take 
her place in the trans-Atlantic service 
there were at least twenty-five mer- 
chant ships in the world which are val- 
ued for insurance at $5,000,000 or more. 
It is understood that the value placed 
on the “Britannic” for insurance is 
$6,000,000. 

The highest value placed on British 
ships already in service appears to be 
$7,500,000 for which each of the liners 
in the Cunard company’s express trans- 
Atlantic service is covered. The three 
biggest vessels of the Cunard are now 
the “Aquitania,” “Berengaria,” and 
“Mauretania.” The insured value of the 
“Majestic,” of 56,551 tons, is believed to 
be $6,500,000. 

The highest valued ships now in serv- 
ice are understood to be the new Ger- 
man liners “Bremen” and “Europa,” 
which are valued for insurance at about 
$9,5600.000, each and the United States 
liner “Leviathan,” insured on a value of 
about $8,000,000. The insured value of 
the French liner “Ile de France,” is 
$6,000.000 and vessels which are now cov- 
ered for about $5,000,000 include the new 
Orient liner Orontes, the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company’s motor-ships 
“Alcantara” and “Asturias,” the Union- 
Castle liner “Carnarvon Castle,” the Can- 
adian Pacific liners “Empress of Japan” 
and “Empress of Canada,” the French 
liner “Paris,” the Dutch steamer “Stat- 
endam,” the Italian liners “Vulcania.” 
“Saturnia,” and “Augustus,” the Ameri- 
can liners “California” and “Virginia.” 


and the new Japanese motor-vessels 
“Chichibu Maru,” “Asama Maru.” and 
“Tatsuta Maru.” The Furness Withy 


liner “Bermuda,” designed for the pas- 
senger service between New York and 
Bermuda, is another costly ship. 





URGES MORE CO-OPERATION 





Head of British Institute of Actuaries 
Would Have Brokers and Under- 


writers Closer in Marine 


President Abraham Levine of the Brit- 
ish Institute of Actuaries is advocating 
better co-operation between insurance 
brokers and Lloyd’s underwriters and 
the insurance offices to improve condi- 
tions in the marine market. Suggestions 
that the underwriters should adopt a 
more intimate policy of co-operation 
among themselves have been made fre- 
quently, but President Levine’s sugges- 
tion is without precedent. 

Because of the diversity of interest 
between brokers and underwriters the 
province of the former is to obtain as 
low rates for their clients as possible 
and that of the underwriters to secure 
the highest rates possible for their firms 
—it is doubtful if there will be much 
co-operation concerning rates. 

Aside from the question of rates, how- 
ever, there are several important mat- 
ters of common interest between brok- 
ers and underwriters and Mr. Levine's 
suggestion will be carefully considered. 





O. MORGAN OWEN DIES 
The death has occurred at Wendover. 
England, of Owen Morgan Owen. for 
long prominently associated in manageri- 
al capacities with the Alliance Insuraner 


Co. He retired in July, 1926, 
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| CASUALTY AND SURETY 











Public Indemnity Is Acquiring 


Control Of Two Companies 


They Are the Hudson Casualty of Jersey City and Georgia 
Casualty; Merger Plan Up for Ratification This Week 
by Respective Boards; Gives Public Enlarged 
Financial Setup 


It was made known yesterday by Ar- 
thur T. Vanderbilt, chairman of the 
board of the Public Indemnity of New- 
ark, that a proposal has been made to 
the Hudson Casualty of Jersey City and 
the Georgia Casualty of Macon, Ga., for 
the merger of both companies with the 
Public Indemnity. 
ing that 


It goes without say- 
this merger plan will be re- 
ceived with the keenest of interest ‘by 
the casualty and surety business, involv- 
ing as it does three of the well known 
younger companies in the field. 

According to Mr. Vanderbilt the pro- 
posal will involve a change in the par 
value of the Public Indemnity stock from 
$5 to $2.50 and an increase in the au- 
thorized number of shares from 100,000 
shares of the par value of $5 each to 
400,000 of the par value of $2.50 each. 
This will give the Public an authorized 
capital of $1,000,000, its previous capital- 
having been $500,000, 

It is further proposed that the stock- 
holders of the three companies should 
receive, upon the completion of the trans- 
action, one new share of the Public In- 
demnity stock of the par value of $2.50 
each for each $12.50 of net value that 
each company will have as established in 
accordance with the merger agreement. 

Plan Recommended to Boards 

The executive committees of each of 
the three companies met the early part 
of this week and recommended the mer- 
ger plan to their respective boards. The 
directors of the Georgia Casualty met on 
Wednesday ‘and the directors of the 
Hudson Casualty met yesterday to ratify 
the contracts preliminary to their sub- 


ization 








E. R. LEWIS HAS OPERATION 

The many friends of Edward R. Lewis, 
vice-president and co-manager, New 
York office, United States F. & G., will 
be glad to know that he is slowly re- 
covering from an abdominal operation 
performed last week. Mr. Lewis ranks 
high in popularity along William street 
and it is hoped that he will soon be back 
at the office in good shape. 


LOSES ITS CHARTER 
The New Jersey Accident has lost its 
charter. Its promoters were unable to 
comply with requirements of the state 
insurance laws. It was organized last 
year with $100,000 capital. 


mission to the stockholders and to ap- 
proval by the interested insurance com- 
missioners of New Jersey and Georgia. 

If and when this proposal is carried 
out, the Public Indemnity will have as- 
sets of more than $8,000,000, a capital 
of approximately $1,000.000 and a surplus 
over capital of approximately $3 000.000, 
making a total surplus to policyholders 
of about $4,000,000. 

It is expected that an announcement 
will soon be forthcoming from the Public 
Indemnity as to its official lineun follow- 
ing the completion of the merger. The 
entire agency and home office staffs of 
the Georgia and Hudson will of course 
be taken over. 

The home office of the Public will re- 
main in Newark. It is now onerating 
in twenty-three states and immediate 
annlication will be made to take care of 
business in other states in which the 
combined comnanies are interested. Mr. 
Vanderbilt said this week that it is the 
intention of the comnany to enter all 
the states in the Union as soon as it 
is expedient to do so. This will give the 
Public Indemnity a nation-wide hook-up. 
The combined annual premium income 
of the three companies for 1929 was more 
than $4,500,000. 

The acauisition of the Hudson and 
Georgia will place the Public Indemnitv 
in a strong financial position and will 
enable it to take its place among the 
leaders in the casualty insurance field. 





BOILER MERGER COMPLETED 





J. P. H. deWindt Heads This Depart- 
ment in National Bureau; Hartford 
Steam Boiler Now in Membership 
Tames A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters, made known 
this week the merger of the Boiler and 
Engineering Insurance Service Bureau. 
No. 1 Park avenue, with the boiler and 
machinery department of the National 

Bureau. 

J. P. H. deWindt, for 
manager of the Boiler and Engineering 
Insurance Service Bureau, has been ap- 
pointed the manager of the boiler and 
machinery department of the Bureau. 
Mr. deWindt is well and favorably known 
in this particular field of insurance ac- 
tivity and takes up his new post with 
a keen knowledge of conditions in the 
boiler field. 

\nother announcement of importance 
made at the same time was to the effect 
that the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion & Insurance Co. joined the National 
Bureau and will be represented on its 
executive committee. 
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AGENCY FINED BY CONWAY 





Charge of Inadequate Rates Made 
Against First Nat’l Underwriting Corp., 
N. Y.; Takes Critical Attitude 
Superintendent of Insurance Albert 
Conway’s campaign against rate-cutting 
was again in evidence this week on the 
eve of his departure from the New York 
Department when he imposed a fine of 
$2,500 on the First National Underwrit- 
ing Corp., general agents of the Equitable 
Casualty & Surety, The Superintendent 
charged this agency with issuing poli- 
cies at inadequate and discriminatory 

rates. 

As he has stated on previous orca- 
sions stich practices are detrimental to 
the public in that the insurance com- 
pany, through the collection of inade- 
auate premiums, would not be in a po- 
sition to meet its legitimate obligations 
except by weakening its financial condi- 
tion, in which event the security under- 
lying its policies is seriously diminished. 

The Superintendent further noints out 
that the companv is disnosed by such 
practices to a policv of niggardly treat- 
ment of its assured and claimants. the 
tendency being that some assured are 
overcharged so as to offset reductions 
in rates improperlv granted. 

In the case of the First National Un- 
derwriting Corp., Superintendent Con- 
wav holds that under the insurance law 
brokers and agents are equally guilty 
with the companv where they narticipate 
in transactions in violation of the rat- 
ing law. 





AWARD PRIZE FOR BRAVERY 


On behalf of the Casualty Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of Northern New Jersey, 
President Henrv P. Reardon has pre- 
sented to Ray Hogans of the Chestnut 
Street School. Newark, a gold watch for 
saving the life of a child whom he 
snatched from under the wheels of an 
automobile last December. Youns Ho- 
gans is a member of the Newark School 
Safety Patrol. 





LAWRENCE SELLS AGENCY 


Orrin C. Lawrence who condicted a 
general agency in Newark, has disposed 
of his interests and will announce his 
plans later. Previous to his entering 
the agency business he was associated 
with the Globe Indemnity. 


NAME C. OF C. COMMITTEE 





C. A. Ludlum Again Chairman; C. W. 
Gold Vice-Chairman; Executives in 
All Lines Represented 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States made known this week 
the membership of the departmental 
committee which will have direction of 
all insurance activities of the Chamber 
up to the time of the annual meeting 

next year. 


C. A. Ludlum, New York City, will 
serve as chairman and Charles W. Gold, 
vice-president, Jefferson Standard Life 
of Greensboro, N. C., as vice-chairman. 
Other members designated are: 

Ralph H. Blanchard, professor of insurance, 
Columbia University, New York City; William 
Brosmith, vice-president, Travelers; F. High 
lands Burns, president, Maryland Casualty; 
Walton L. Crocker, president, John Hancock 
Mutual Life; Philip J. Fay, Nichols & Fay, San 
Francisco; P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, president, 
Michigan Mutual Liability; James S. Kemper, 
president, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty; Leroy 
A. Lincoln, vice-president, Metropolitan Life; 
F. T. Moses, president, Firemen’s Mutual of 
Providence, R. I.; Julian S. Myrick, Mutual 
Life, New York; E. H. Ravenscroft, vice-presi- 
dent, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, IIl.; 
Willits H. Sawyer, president, Allied Engineers, 
Inc., New York; Clyde B. Smith, Lansing, 
Mich.; William D. Winter, vice-president, At- 
lantic Mutual. 





C. M. HANSEN AS COWBOY HOST 





Entertains Party at His Gary Cooper 
Ranch; Gala Opening and Dedication 
Was June 15 
Carl M. Hansen, president, Interna- 
tional Reinsurance Corp., of Los Angeles, 
has been playing the role of cowboy host 
for the past ten days to a party of busi- 
ness men at his Gary Cooper guest ranch 
in Montana. The party arrived on June 
15 in time to participate in the gala open- 
ing and dedication exercises at the ranch. 
They made the trip there in a special car 
attached to the Union Pacific Continen- 

tal Limited. 

Among those who enjoyed the cowloy 
life as Mr. Hansen’s guests are: 

Fred S. Albertson, Arden L. Day, C. Sum- 
mer James, De Lancey Lewis, J. F. Jeffries, 
Stuart L. Klingelsmith, D. C McEwen, James R. 
Page, D. E. C. Moore, R. B. Robertson, S. B. 
Robertson, S. F. McClung, J. V. H. Challis, ©. 
C. Sterling, G. M. Wallace, D. K. MacDor 


Seattle, and A. Osgood Martin-Archer of -\r 
gentine, South America. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, 
CORtlandt 8300 


New York 
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Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 
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420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
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British Surety Had 
A Short-Lived Career 


is NOW BEING’ LIQUIDATED 





Started in Spring of 1927 As Multiple 
Line Carrier; Lack of Capital 
Caused Its Failure 





The English press has devoted con- 
siderable space in the past month to the 
short-lived career of the British Surety 
Insurance Co., Ltd., which started in the 
Spring of 1927 with a big flourish of 
irumpets as a multiple line company but 
has now been forced to wind up its af- 
fairs because of lack of capital. Says 
me British writer: “What the company 
was going to do when it organized was 
1ot achieved despite a ‘respectable’ 
hoard. It was virtually a one-man show 
ind a dead failure.” 

At a recent meeting of creditors and 
sharcholders of the company to discuss 
its compulsory liquidation it was brought 
out that the failure was largely due to 
the unsatisfactory underwriting, and the 
repeated failure of proposed financial aid 
to mature. H. P. Naunton, assistant of- 
ficial receiver, who presided at the meet- 


ing said the winding-up order was made 
on May 12 on a creditor’s petition. 

Financially Embarrassed From Start 

The company was registered as a pub- 
lic company in April, 1927, with a nomi- 
nal capital of £500,000, divided into shares 
of £1 each. The issued capital was 
£101,494. Its object was to carry on in- 
surance business, including re-insurance 
and every kind of guarantee, suretyship, 
and indemnity business. The company, 
however, did not undertake life insur- 
ance or marine insurance, although by 
special resolution passed in November, 
1928, it was authorized to transact ma- 
rine business. 

Lincoln Smith was the managing di- 
rector of the company but he resigned 
on July 12, 1929, 

\ prospectus was issued in April, 1927, 
offering the public 250,000 shares at par. 
It appeared from the prospectus that, on 
the basis of the connections which the 
company was to have acquired from Lin- 
coln Smith, “it was conservatively esti- 
mated that the companv’s initial business 
derived therefrom will ensure a _ pre- 
mium income for the first year’s trading 
of £200,000.” But the issue was not a 
success, approximately 60% of the shares 
offered being left on the hands of the 
sub-underwriters. The -company was 
thus financially embarrassed from the 
beginning as a result of the poor re- 
sponse received from the public and the 
failure of the chief sub-underwriters to 
meet their commitments. 

Losses on the Business 

The first year’s business resulted in a 
loss of £7,471, the premium income being 
£31,097. There was a loss of £36,062 for 
the year ended June 30 last, the pre- 
minm income being £42,065. 

Continual efforts were made bv the 
directors to introduce fresh capital, and 
in February, 1929, an agreement was 
entered into with William Tohn Herivel, 
who undertook to provide further work- 
Ins capital subject to changes on the 
h ‘rd of directors. Under an agreement 
92000 shares were allotted to his nomi- 
nees, in respect of which the company 
received a net sum of £24,000, a com- 
Nission of £8,000 being charged to pre- 
liminary expenses and a fee of £2,000 
being paid. 
na very short time, however, the 
ipany’s financial position was no bet- 


te In December the board proposed 
: ‘all an extraordinary meeting of mem- 


s to pass a resolution for voluntary 
ding up, but a new offer of support 
Was submitted and a scheme of recon- 
ruction was prepared. The pronosal 
tor the reduction of the capital and the 
heme of reconstruction were approved 
»\ a large majority of shareholders. The 
vancial offers, however, failed to ma- 


ture. During the three months in which 
the scheme was being arranged no new 
business was undertaken and creditors 
and agents were alike kept at bay with 
hopes of the ultimate provision of new 
capital. The directors personally ad- 
vanced moneys during this period to 
meet current expenses, and the staff was 
reduced to a minimum. 


Liquidator Appointed 


The failure of the company was at- 
tributed by Chairman Naunton to the 
unsatisfactory underwriting, the reneat- 
ed failure of proposed financial aid to 
mature, and the financial position gen- 
erally during the last nine months aided 
by the difficulty of embarking on insur- 
ance risks, however profitable, without a 
stronger financial basis. In his opinion 
the expenses incurred in the promotion 
of the company and the failure of the 
sub-underwriters to meet their obliga- 
tions were among the causes of the in- 
solvency of the company; further, the 
charges for rent and managerial ex- 
penses were based on a scale that was 
out of all proportion to the amount of 
business transacted. 

According to a draft statement of 
affairs the total liabilities amounted to 
£55.351, and the assets were estimated to 
realize a net sum of £24,833. A total de- 
ficiency of £134,128 was disclosed with 
reeard to the shareholders. 

The meeting passed a resolution for 
the appointment of H. A. Van der Linde, 
chartered accountant, 4, Fenchurch-ave- 
nue, E.C., as liquidator. A committee 
of inspection was nominated. 





COMES UNDER INSURANCE LAWS 





Motorists’ Alliance Sells Contracts of 
Indemnity, Not Service, Kentucky 
Supreme Court Rules 
The Court of Appeals of Kentucky has 
ruled that the Motorists’ Alliance of 
America, Inc., is an insurance company 
and must comply with the insurance 
statutes. The opinion of the court stated 
that the contract sold by the Alliance 
was not one of personal service but of 

indemnity. 

The company’s contract provided for 
the employment of legal service in cases 
of manslaughter arising from automo- 
bile accidents, reckless driving, damage 


suits and criminal prosecutions, collisions, 


personal injuries, and general defense 
in such cases. The position of the in- 
surance department is that this company 
is an insurance company, and Bush Al- 
I'n, insurance commissioner, undertook 
to compel the company to comply with 
the insurance laws. 

As a result the company filed suit 
to restrain him from interfering with 
it in the conduct of its business on the 
ground that this contract is not one of 
indemnity or insurance, and the Alli- 
ance is not responsible for any court 
costs or damages recovered against the 
owner or expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with the litigation, except the serv- 
ices of the Alliance’s attorney. 





TWO FIELD CHANGES 





Norwich Union Indemnity Appoints T. 
H. Anderson to Head Chicago Office 
and R. E. Williams as Ohio Mgr. 


The Norwich Union Indemnity has ap- 
pointed Thomas H. Anderson as man- 
ager of its Chicago branch office han- 
dling mid-west business and R. E. Wil- 
liams as manager of its Ohio branch of- 
fice at Cleveland, handling all business 
in that state. 

Mr. Anderson is well qualified to take 
over the Chicago post, having fourteen 
years of experience in the casualty field 
and since 1924 associated with the Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity in its Chicago of- 
fice. The home office has every confi- 
dence in his ability to handle the affairs 
of this branch efficiently. 

Mr. Williams has been connected with 
the company in its Cleveland office since 
1927 and is therefore familiar with con- 
ditions’ and requ‘rements in that terri- 
tory. He came into the casualty field 
in 


OPPOSED TO FLEET DISCOUNTS 


C. W. Fellows, Associated Indemnity 
Head, Outlines His Stand to Califor- 
nia Association 
Emphasizing that the Associated In- 
demnity Corp. and Associated Fire & 
Marine of San Francisco have always 
been opposed to the practice of having 
lower rates for the so-called group or 
fleet automobile business, President C. 
W. Fellows has outlined his stand and 
opinion in a letter to the California As- 

sociation of Insurance Agents. 

“In general,” said Mr. Fellows, “our 
fleet business is very restricted as I have 
never seen any good reason why a fleet 
of cars, such as salesmen’s cars for in- 
stance, should be entitled to a lower rate 
than charged for my own car which 
stands in a garage most of the time. It 
has always seemed to me that cars used 
continually in business (and often for 
pleasure at night as well) represent a 
far greater exposure to accidents than 
those used almost entirely for pleasure 
driving. The rate level is already dis- 
turbed by the discounting of fleets actu- 
ally owned by firms and corporations 
and I agree heartily in the belief of 
your executive committee that any exten- 
sion of this disturbance can readily have 
serious reactions resulting from public 
interest. 

“At present we are adhering strictly 
to the spirit of the rule of the Insurance 
Credit Clearing Association, in fact we 
have frequently declined to quote dis- 
counts even where the prescribed condi- 
tions prevailed,” concluded Mr. Fellows, 
and quoted the rule governing fleet busi- 
ness adopted by the members of the In- 
surance Credit Clearing Association. 








COLLECTS ON DOUBLE ACCIDENT 





Woman Injured ky Car While in Daze 
From Collision Allowed Damages 
From First Driver 


A person dazed in an automobile ac- 
cident and injured a few minutes later 
as a result of the daze is entitled to 
additional damages from the first driver, 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court has ruled. 

In cases brought by John Kiviniemi 
and his wife and daughter against the 
American Mutual Liability of Boston, 
the plaintiffs were held entitled to re- 
cover for damages in an automobile col- 
lision with a truck belonging to Charles 
Hildebrand of Milwaukee. Judgments 
after trial before Judge E. A. Richards 
of Monroe, were affirmed. 

After Mrs. Kiviniemi was injured by 
Hildebrand’s automobile, she tried to get 
back into her automobile. In an opin- 
ion by Justice Fowler the court holds 
that under the circumstances of the case 
the defendants are liable for the addi- 
tional injuries resulting to Mrs. Kiviniemi 
from being struck by the other automo- 
bile while she was in a dazed condition. 





A. E. FORREST HONORED 

The agency forces of the North Am- 
erican Accident of Chicago paid a fitting 
tribute to A. E. Forrest, veteran vice- 
president and general manager of the 
company, on Founder’s Day, which was 
celebrated on June 13, marking the forty- 
fifth anniversary of the establishment 
of the North American Accident. Mr. 
Forrest has been at its helm all these 
years and the anniversary drive put on 
every year is looked forward to by 
agents of the company as a fitting trib- 
ute to his leadership. 





HAS NEW COVER DESIGN 


The “Commercial Fieldman,” house or- 
gan of the accident and health depart- 
ment of the Commercial Casualty, ap- 
peared this month with an attractive new 
cover design. It marked the third anni- 
versary of its publication during which 
time the company has increased its acci- 
dent and health volume to fourth in 
rank among the companies in the field. 





The wisdom of the prudent is to un- 
derstand his way; but the folly of fools 
is deceit—Proverbs. 


New Book Treats 
Industrial Accidents 


REFERS TO TRAVELERS’ STUDY 





“Is It Safe to Work?” by Prof. Bowers 
of Ohio State University Has Chap- 
ter on Compensation Laws 





Fifteen times as many persons have 
been killed and injured in industry alone 
as has been lost in the nation’s battles 
since this country became an independ- 
ent nation, according to Professor Edi- 
son L. Bowers of the Department of 
Economics of Ohio State University 
is the author of a recent book, 
Safe to Work?” The 
of the studies of the 
for Ecnomic 


’ who 
“Ts It 
volume is one 
Pollak Foundation 
Research, Newton, Mass., 
non-commercial educational 
foundation engaged in scientific research. 
It discusses the problem of accidents 
from the viewpoint of prevention, com- 
pensation and the rehabilitation of vic- 
tims. 


which is a 


belief 
industrial 


In declaring his 
part of all 
prevented, 


that a large 
accidents can be 
Professor Bowers makes 
mention of the analysis by the Travelers 
which indicated that nearly 90% of all 
industrial mishaps are attributable to the 
human factor, such as faulty instructions, 
poor discipline, unsafe practices and acts 
of a similar nature. He cites the records 
of numerous industrial establishments 
where accidents have been reduced to 
a considerable extent in substantiation 
of his claim that the causes of mishaps 
for the most part are preventable. 

Notes Upward Trend of Injury Rate 

Since War 


It is brought out in the book that per- 
haps the most significant thing about 
the entire problem of injuries, taking the 
country as a whole, is the apparent up- 
ward trend of the injury rate since the 
world war. While much credit is given 
to accident prevention plans in keeping 
the accident rate from going even high- 
er than it has since the world war, it is 
pointed out by the author that methods 
heretofore used in eleminating accidents 
are not beyond improvement. 

The prevention of injuries is regarded 
by Professor Bowers as the first step 
in the program of getting goods and 
services produced with the least cost to 
society. To the extent that injuries are 
eliminated, compensation for injuries is 
unnecessary and the retraining of crip- 
pled industrial workers is not required. 
This viewpoint of the author is in keep- 
ing with a brochure published recently 
by the Travelers which shows among 
other things that acc:dents inflate pro- 
duction costs. 

Professor Bowers goes into some de- 
tail on the workmen’s compensation sys- 
tem of the United States and contrasts 
some of its features with those of for- 
eign laws. Numerous tables are pre- 
sented to show the economic loss to em- 
ployes by classification of injuries and 
what the author regards as defects in 
workmen’s compensation laws. 

In discussing the elimination of injury 
hazards the book points out that the 
problem of accident prevention is the 
responsibility of the employer by vir- 
tue of the fact that he is responsible 
for the conduct of industry. “As the 
employer is held accountable for indus- 
trial accidents, he mav pass part of the 
responsibility on to the workers.” it is 
said, “and as no workman would long 
be retained who produces inferior arti- 
cles, who wastes material or who breaks 
machines, it is just as unprofitable for 
a company to have a careless employe, 
as such carelessness results in costly ac- 
cidents.”. Not only is the book of in- 
terest to employers but it contains much 
information also of interest to insur- 
ance men concerned with the conduct 
and the writing of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. 
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A Take-Off On The Acquisition Cost Rules 


By CLARENCE W. HOBBS 


Special Representative, National Council On Compensation Insurance 


The wit of Clarence IV’. Hobbs, a for- 
mer insurance commissioner himself, is 
shown at its best in this one act drama 
on the acquisition cost rules, composed 
while the recent Chicago hearings before 
the commissioners were in progress. It 
attracted so much comment and afforded 
so much enjoyment to participants in that 
much discussed parley that The Eastern 
Underwriter runs it below for the enter- 
tainment of its readers. 


Chorus of Stock Companies: 
Look at the money we have lost, 
All due to acquisition cost. 
Chorus of Bureau Companies 
Looking snootily at Non-Burcau 
Companies: 
How can we ever garner riches 
Competing with these sons of Satan? 
Chorus of Non-Bureau Companies 
Demonstrating manly defiance: 
Pack up your mean and snooty glowers 
As you got yours, so get we ours. 
Chorus of all: 
By waves of strife we’re swept and 
tossed, 
We're overreached and double-crossed, 
Good business is to mutuals lost 
As mounts our acquisition cost. 
Jim Beha 
Enters, supported on one side by 
Bill Leslie, on the other by Leshe Hall: 
Madmen, forbear! Why waste the golden 
hours 
In chanting to the world your dire de- 
spair ? 
Schold, I come: a New York City Moses 
To lead you to the Promised Land of 
Profits, 
Of luscious surpluses and dividends. 
Doth not the sound ring sweetly in your 


ears? 

Behold my nimble side-kick, William Les- 
lie, 

Commuter twixt New York and San 
Francisco, 


Master of formulas, marshaller of figures, 
Of mien exceeding virtuous and cheerful, 
Look on Les. Hall, the prince of secreta- 
ries, 
And, having done this, then look thrice on 
me: 
Reared in the lore of holy Tammany ; 
Superintendent one time of Insurance ; 
Master of finance: champion of Al Smith. 
How can you hesitate to join the Bureau 
Of Casualty and Surety Underwriters? 
Come, join your serried ranks, and all 
shall quail, 
Inter-insurers, mutuals, state funds, 
As with one soul you follow me to battle 
Chorus of Stock Companies: 
His words are fair: All is not lost. 
So by Jim Beha we'll be bossed. 
No more by mutuals we'll be hossed 
We'll conquer acquisition cost. 
A Casualty President 
(no need to specify): 
Let’s hesitate. 
Our leader great, 
To doubt whom would be pity, 
Knows, spite of shocks, 
We're orthodox 
We MUST have a committee. 
Chorus (omnes) 
We MUST have a committee. 
Leslie and Hall (duet): 
Alack! Alack! 
We're slipping back! 
Let’s take train for the city. 
What use to fuss? 
They’ve wished on us 
Another darn committee. 
Chorus (omnes, sadly): 
Another darn committee. 
Jim Beha (cheerfully): 


Committee? Pshaw! Why shrink from 
such? 


Did a committee e’er do much? 
Despite the time and effort lost 
We'll conquer acquisition cost. 
He leads Stock Companies out. 
Enter Mutuals: 
Some god malign our plans has cursed. 
They all agreed: we fear the worst. 
Enter Reciprocals: 
We'll have our offices to shut 
If acquisition cost is cut. 
Enter Agents: 
No longer may we feed on clover. 
Our golden days are nearly over. 
Enter Brokers: 
We’re surely in a dreadful muss. 
Why do they have to pick on us? 
Enter several recalcitrant 
Stock Companies: 
That they’re agreed is not so clear. 
Don’t be afraid, boys: we are here. 
Enter Committee of Commissioners 
headed by chairman. 
Chairman, loquitur: 
Let all give ear to this our firm resclve. 
Sore have the Public, whom we represent, 
3een most unfairly mulcted in their rates. 


High amounts the swelling acquisition 
cost. 
And we have been informed there is on 


foot 
A well laid plan to cure this grievous evil. 
So we are come to list to the report: 
Which, knowing well the mighty minds 
that frame it, 
We have no doubt will fairly reek with 


fairness 

Justice to all concerned and harm to 
none; 

Joy to the world: peace and good will to 
men. 


And if not so, then so it shall be made. 
For while the Public claims our loyalty, 
Well do we love stock companies and mu- 
tuals, 

funds, 
agents, 
When in good form, we even love the 

brokers, 


State reciprocals, all sorts of 


Attend our hearings, and assure your 
souls; 

For we are firm that none shall suffer 
wrong; 

Although we think that something should 
be done. 


Enter Jim Beha, followed by committee: 
Ye with whose starry band I erst was 
numbered, 
Is it permitted that I make report? 
Chairman: 
Say on, friend Jim, for we are blithe to 
hear thee. 
Jim Beha: 
Your cordial welcome pleaseth me full 
well. 


* Most just and fair 


Short shall my speech be, and right to the 
point. 
Speaking for all stock casualty companies, 
Or nearly all at least, I tell the world 
That they are righteousest of mortal men: 
Most scientific in their rating methods; 
in fixing rating 
levels; < 
Most reasonable in their claims to profit. 
Sore do we suffer, lacking birth control, 
From hordes of greedy companies new 
formed. 
We actually have to bid for business. 
And this, of course, swells acquisition 


cost. 
We think it should come down; but in 
such way 


That neither general agent nor producer 
Can justly say that we have done him 
dirt. 

And in a few short years, shall our 
committee, 

After due counsel, hearings not a few, 

And ‘conference with all at interest, 

Prepare and lay before you well-formed 
plans. 

For know, good friends, our hearts are 
one with yours. 

We are determined something shall be 
done. 

Chairman: 

Your ready acquiescence pleaseth us, 

And glad indeed are we to note your 
progress, 

Let all defer 
words, 

Saving their throats and our long-suf- 
fering ears, 

And join in choral song to celebrate 

The genius of American Insurance. 

Chorus (omnes): 

In morals astounding, 

In virtues abounding, 

So many indeed you can’t list ’em, 

Though it costs us full sore, 

We love and adore 

Our American Agency System; 

Our glorious Agency System; 

We're glad that the cyclone has missed 
’em, 

Though in private we blame ’em, 

To their face we acclaim ’em. 

Our magnificent Agency System. 


SECOND DIVIDEND DECLARED 

Albert Conway, New York superin- 
tendent, has declared a second dividend 
of 10% payable at once on all allowed 
claims of the City Service Mutual Cas- 
ualty Corporation, formerly of 1775 


to voice their winged 





’ Broadway, New York City, which was 


placed in possession of the state depart- 
ment of insurance for liquidation on De- 
cember 15, 1925, by an order of the Su- 
preme Court, because of its insolvency. 
A first dividend of 20% was paid on July 
30. 1928. 
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Seaboard announces 





Bureau. 


indifferent risks. 


7 
men” only. 





The Company does not subscribe to a Rating 
It conducts its own investigations and 
accepts only the highest type of risk. The Company 
does not cut rates. 
who can qualify as preferred risks and can offer 
bond holders both safety and saving. 
holder is not forced to share the burden of bad or 
Seaboard Surety deals with “well 


It maintains low rates to those 


A_ bond 








Seaboard Surety Company 


E. D. Livingston, President 
Head Office—80 John St., N. Y. 


Preferred Surety Risks at Preferential Rates 
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RICKERD’S BLOTTER STUNT 


Standard Accident Ad Man Works <n 

Readers’ Curiosity by Use of Foreig: 

Languages; Group of Six Blotters 

C. E. Rickerd, advertising manag + 
Standard Accident, in his company’s |-'- 
est direct mail campaign has taken «.|- 
vantage of the fact that curiosity is «1c 
of the most prevalent of human attr )- 
utes. It is a blotter campaign whi-h 
combines utilitarian value with reacr 
interest, the idea hit upon being + \e 
use of foreign languages. 

Using a group of six large size b!. - 
ters which are printed respectively in 
shorthand, German, Polish, Italian, Chi. 
ese and English, and sent out in <o- 
quence to prospects with the notation 
“Let us explain” on each, the Standard 
Accident has found that the reade:’s 
interest is aroused because the blotter 
copy is unintelligible. In a small test 
campaign, conducted in Wayne County, 
Mich., it was noted that out of ten per- 
sons who received Blotter No. 1 written 
in shorthand, six called the company for 
an explanation and a translation of the 
copy. Each blotter bears a personal mes- 
sage about some type of coverage han- 
dled by Standard Accident agents with 
room for the agent’s imprint in making 
use of the campaign. 








ROBOT TO SELL INSURANCE 


Experiment To Be Tried in German 
Railroad Stations in Sale of Per- 
sonal Accident Policies 


The problem of selling insurance 
through automatons which has been re- 
peatedly investigated by leading for- 
eign insurance companies has now been 
brought one step nearer to realization. 
According to “Versicherungspresse” Eu- 
gene Gundersheimer, engineer of Mu- 
nich, Germany, has invented a device 
which solves the problem of identifying 
the assured. 

Personal travelers accident policies are 
to be sold through robots in German 
railroad stations in the near future. The 
assured when taking the policy from the 
automaton will leave his fingerprint as 
an identification. The name of the in- 
surance company which is going to be 
the first to introduce this new selling 
device has not as yet been made public. 








PHILADELPHIA APPOINTMENT 


J. Dallas Smith in Globe Indemnity 
Bonding Post; Resigns Fidelity & 
Casualty Connection 
The appointment of J. Dallas Smith as 
surety department manager is one of the 
first selections to be made by John M. 
Richardson of the Globe Indemnity in 
his new post as resident vice-president 
in charge of the Philadelphia branch of- 
fice. Mr. Smith has resigned a thirtecn- 
year connection with the Philadelphia 
branch of the Fidelity & Casualty where 

he was in charge of bonding. 

He began his career in the old broker- 
age firm of Haughton & Smith, now 
known as Stokes, Packard, Haughton & 
Smith. Then he became a special agent 
of the Fidelity & Casualty in Pennsyl- 
vania and later as its general agent at 
Harrisburg, Pa. He was selected for the 
F. & C. Philadelphia post by the late 
Sidney N. Pool and has made a reputa- 
tion for himself as one of the keenest 
surety underwriters in that territory 








RAISE AUTO 3RD PARTY RATES 

The tariff of the French Underwri'«rs 
Syndicate for Paris and the provinces 
on automobile third party coverages '13s 
been increased by from 10% to 3%. 
This increase is the consequence of »°W 
legal decisions and of the bad res: ts 
in the line which prevailed in 1929. 





AGAIN ON THE PROGRAM 
The International Aviation Congr ss, 
meeting at the Hague from Septemb —! 
to 6 this year, will again discuss wu" fi- 
cation of international aviation liab ‘ty 
regulations: 
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British Gov’t Credit 
Insurance Fund Scored 


ASSOCIATION MEETS IN BERLIN 





C. E. Heath in Chair at Gathering; Many 
Countries Represented; Bankers’ 
Views Presented 





An attack on the attitude of the Eng- 
lish government toward credit insurance 
was made by H. S. Spain, managing di- 
rector of the Trade Indemnity, speaking 
before the conference of the Interna- 
tional Credit Insurance Association at 
Jerlin. Cuthbert E, Heath, head of the 
Trade Indemnity, which was the pioneer 
British credit undertaking, was chair- 
Member firms 
of the association from seventeen coun- 
tries were represented. 

Mr. Spain said that at least five gov- 
ernments of countries represented at the 
meeting were endeavoring to assist the 
exporter by means of some scheme of 


man of the conference. 


guaranteeing or sharing the risk of loss 


from external buyers. In England the 


Government had organized a special de- 
partment with this object, and had allo- 
cated a sum of £26,000,000 in order to 
facilitate exports. He could not say why 
such a large sum was needed. If those 
in authority felt that it was necessary 
to risk such an amount then he would 
simply conclude that the experiment re- 
solved itself into a gamble and was 
totally unjustified. 
Compares British and German Schemes 
Neither the British government nor 
any other government, Mr. Spain con- 
tended, was justified in promoting 
schemes or undertaking work which 
could be reasonably left to the business 
man. The British scheme was one that 
was directly under the control of the 


government. All risks underwritten were 
retained and there was no co-operation 
of any kind between the government and 
the large number of important insurance 
companies interested in credit insurance 
in England. Not only was the scheme 
uneconomic, but it was undoubtedly un- 
fair competition with an organization 
built up after many years of experience, 
and if persisted in it might ultimately 
have the affect of restricting instead of 
increasing trade. 

The chief factor in the British scheme 
of export credit was that it offered the 
exporter immediate means of financing a 
debt in the event of default. In other 
words, it took over the debt, relieving 
both creditor and banker of all their or- 
dinary commercial obligations. The 
German scheme, though not ideal, did 
conform largely to a sound method of 
assistance. He believed he was correct, 
Mr. Spain said, in saying that the four 
schemes put into operation in Germany 
during the past five or six years were 
operated through insurance companies. 
Government assistance should only be 
given when and where ordinary com- 
mercial facilities ended. 

In the ensuing discussion Dr. Soltau, 
speaking for the German Government 
Export Credit Department, expressed 
gratification at the friendly references to 
the German system. The Reich, he 
said, had no cause to regret having gone 
hand in hand with private insurance en- 
terprise, nor, he thought, had the 
Hermes Co. any reason to complain of 
its co-operation with the Reich. Credit 
insurance was a young branch of insur- 
ance, and he thought it would be quite 
a long time before private credit in- 
surance had accumulated the experience 
and reserves to enable it to walk alone. 


Bank Attitude on Credit Insurance 


The second and concluding day of the 
general meeting of the International 
Credit Insurance Association was devot- 
ed mainly to the part of the banks in 
credit insurance. 

On behalf of the banks it was sug- 





gested that the reason why they did not 
show such a keen interest as the credit 
insurance undertakings would like was 
that the trade indemnity contracts of 
the credit insurance companies were 
too complicated, and were too full of 
restrictions and verbose clauses. 

The reply of the insurance undertak- 
ings, expounded by Mr. Spain, among 
others, was that they were prepared to 
modify their policies to some extent, 
but the bankers ought to come part of 
the way to meet them. If they had to 
go on giving in to the bankers they 
would be driven in the end to become 
bankers themselves, which was against 
the wishes of some, at any rate, espe- 
cially in France. The bankers’ reply was 
that they could try, but the bankers 
were confident that they would not suc- 
ceed. 


Bankers Approve One Policy 


In the course of the discussion men- 
tion was made of a certain form of pol- 
icy issued in Great Britain, but not else- 
where, containing not, indeed, immediate 
payment on default or “on request” 
clauses, but clauses undertaking the pay- 
ment, within three months of the date 
of default, of advances which are repay- 
able if the claims are not substantiated. 
The bankers, of course, said that this 
form of policy was excellent, and if it 
were extended would go a long way to- 
wards melting their reserve. It was 
thereupon explained that this form of 
policy was issued only to a few very 
carefully selected firms, and it was ad- 
mitted that this was only done under 
pressure of the Government Depart- 
ment’s competition, The government’s 
“on request” policies, it was to be gath- 
ered, were pushing the companies to- 
wards paying at an earlier date. 





ENTERED IN TWO MORE STATES 
The Home Indemnity has been licensed 
in Oklahoma and West Virginia. 


RE-ELECT ALL OFFICERS 

E. R. Aichele Again Heads Plate Glass 
Survey Bureau; Membership Shows 

Increase; Inspecting Staff Larger 

The Plate Glass Insurance Survey of 
New York re-elected its entire lineup 
of officers at the annual meeting a few 
days ago as follows: President, Edward 
R. Aichele, London 
demnity ; vice-president, Richard H. 
Coulton, Union Indemnity; secretary- 
treasurer, George R. Roverse, Hartford 
Accident. Represented on the governing 
committee are the New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty, Royal Indemnity, Sun Indemnity 
and Commercial Casualty. ; 

lhe membership in the bureau during 
the fiscal year has shown an increase to 
twenty-nine companies and twenty-two 
inspectors have been added to the staff. 
A much greater volume of work was dis- 
posed of during the year at a lower cost 
than that required at any previous time 
in the history of the bureau. Further- 
more, the organization is constantly im- 
proving its service. : 


& Lancashire In- 


REPORTS GOOD FIVE MONTHS 

The encouraging news was made 
known by R. Howard Bland, president, 
United States F. & G., last week in a 
report to the‘ board of directors that 
the company had had a remarkably sat- 
isfactory five months this year in view 
of general business conditions. In ad- 
dition to earning its dividend in this pe- 
riod, Mr. Bland said that the United 
States F. & G. had been able to make 
substantial additions to surplus. 





PARIS ORDERS TAXI BONDS 

Paris taxi drivers will now have to 
furnish bonds for $8,000 as security for 
liability for accidents. The Prefect of 
Police has just signed an order setting 
October 1 as the date by which the 
bonds must be posted. 
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To Agents and Brokers— 


Maryland Casualty Company 








Power Plant 


The conservative, well-visioned advice which is always available at 


this Company frequently has been of great help to insurance men by 
and large. They have learned that our counsel is always promptly 
and cheerfully given. 


Baltimore 


Certainly, there is no Casualty or Bonding problem which this insti- 
tution, with its capable and attentive directors, officers, department man- 
agers, great resources, tremendous facilities and years of experience, is not in 
a position to solve. 
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Independence Answers Questions 


The following questions and answers 
have appeared in recent issues of “Hu- 
man Relations,” house organ of the In- 
dependence Companies, representing 
problems on which agents have desired 
the opinion of the Home Office: 


Why should a casualty agent consistent- 
ly solictt accident business? 


First: It is a sale and not an order- 
taking proposition. In selling this cov- 
erage the agent sells himself, his agency 
and his company. Further orders come 
as a matter of course. 

Second: It renews 80% with very lit- 
tle effort. 

Third: The commissions are high as 
compared with other lines. 


Where will agents obtain reliable and 
dependable information for solicitation of 
license and permit bonds? 

The city clerk, town clerk, borough 
clerk can readily furnish any person 
making inquiry with a complete list of 
the various licenses and permits issued 
by the different governing bodies in con- 
nection with which bonds are required. 
Most of these permits are issued for 
an annual period and the acquisition of 


the business by the agent assures him 
a regular source of revenue from the 
renewal of these various bonds. 

License and permit bonds are very 
readily written where the applicant for 
the permit enjoys a good reputation and 
has been in business in a particular lo- 
cality for a reasonable period of time 
and is fully informed as to the require- 
ments of the various ordinances and per- 
mits under which the bonds are re- 
quired. This class of business frequent- 
ly leads to other profitable lines for the 
insurance agent. It develops a contact 
that should be productive of results in 
the various lines of fire and miscellane- 
ous casualty insurance. 

Frequently an agent by the writing 
of the permit bond can sell himself to 
the principal on the ground that he 
is actually giving him a guarantee as to 
his honesty and integrity and thereby 
procure his automobile compensation and 
other lines of casualty insurance neces- 
sary and incident to the operation of his 
particular business. 

The solicitation and supplying of these 
bonds likewise is very advantageous ad- 
vertising on the part of the local agent 


that he is in the bond business, and this 
frequently is the source of a lead to the 
agent for other parties who are re- 
quired to furnish bonds in the various 
classes. An organized and systematic 
solicitation of license bonds has been 
productive of many good lines to a good 
many agents, who under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, did not know just how to 
go about obtaining the advance informa- 
tion that produces leads and business, 
or who felt the bonds were of such small 
amounts and small premiums that they 
did not justify the time and effort in- 
volved. 


Does a forgery policy cover checks 
drawn in lead pencil? 

It does not, unless the writing is by 
an indelible lead pencil. 

If a payment is made for loss under 
a forgery policy, ts the amount of insur- 
ance reduced by the amount of the pay- 
ment? 

The amount of any such payment is 
automatically restored as of the date of 
the insured’s notice of loss, The in- 
sured is then required to pay an addi- 
tional premium, computed pro rata, on 
the amount of such restoration. 

What will it cost to insure all fixed 
glass in a private dwelling? 

Complete coverage for all fixed glass 
in a private dwelling, occupied by not 
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C ONTRACT for construction of a break- 


water had been decided in favor of an 


quired immediately but, inasmuch as his quick 


Practical, Dollars-and,Cents 


Producing Service 


Bond was. re- 























erty and had sufficient credit with his 
bank to finance the job. 
verified his statements by telephone and 
Continental promptly issued the desired 
bond. 
tial commission and won the goodwill 
of a valuable client. 
good service, he took on Continental 
Companies’ offer to fieldmen. 
of experienced executives and over 1,000 
competent employees stand in constant 
readiness to 
profit-winning service to Continental 
representatives. 








ContinentaL Casuatty Company 
ContTINENTAL AssurANcE CompaANy 


CHICAGO 


assets were limited, he found it difh- 
cult to comply with the requirement. 


The agent involved represented an 

eastern company and realized that the 
complex situation would require much 
correspondence and delay before the 
bond could be issued. Seeking solution 
to the problem, he thought of Conti- 
nental, conveniently located nearby, and 
by telephone arranged to send his client 
into the Home Office to personally ex- 
plain his situation. 


Upon arrival it was found that the con- 
tractor was well qualified for the work, 
owned ample machinery and other prop- 





His bankers 


The agent collected a substan- 
Also, recognizing 


A staff 


render _business-building, 


ILLINOIS 








more than two families, may be granted 
under a three-year policy for a premium 
of $5 paid in advance, or under an annu- 
al policy for a premium of $2. These 
rates are not subject to any state or city 
zone differential. 

How ts a good way for us to secure 
plate glass business? 

Every time that you write fire insur- 
ance on a mercantile building, you should 
suggest the wisdom of insuring the plate 
glass therein and attempt to deliver a 
policy to your client covering such glass. 

Who are the prospects for blanket fi- 
delity bonds? 

Every employer, whether an individual, 
firm or corporation, no matter how small 
the business may be, which employs men 
and/or women having the custody of or 
access to money or property belonging 
to the employer, or tor which the em- 
ployer is responsible. 

Fidelity blanket bonds may be written 
in penalties of $25,000 and multiples 
thereof, for any commercial or indus- 
trial concern except those eligible for 
bankers’ and brokers’ blanket bonds. 
Some of their outstanding advantages to 
the employer of this form of bond are 
as follows: 

1. The automatic covering of new em- 
ployes without notice to the surety. 
‘here can be no uncovered employes due 
to neglect in giving the proper notices 
as required by fidelity schedule bonds. 

2. Elimination of the tedium of han- 
dling the notices which are required un- 
der fidelity schedule bonds when making 
changes in the bonded personnel. 

The duties of employes may be 
changed, enlarged or extended without 
the employer having to correspondingly 
change the amount of coverage as would 
be the case under individual and sched- 
ule fidelity bonds. It is not necessary 
that the surety be notified of such 
changes. 

What ts the difference between a fidel- 
ity bond and a public official bond? 

The fidelity bond covers only the hon- 
esty of an employe in a position of pri- 
vate trust, whereas a public official bond 
guarantees the honest and faithful per- 
formance of duties. 

Why should a person refuse to act as 
surety on the bonds of a public official? 

He may be called upon to pay losses 
sustained not only through dishonesty, 
but through carelessness, negligence, 
failure of banks, theft by deputies, clerks 
or other persons. The loss may come 
to light years after the death of the 
bondsman, thereby possibly involving his 
estate. A personal bondsman creates a 
contingent liability which may impair 
his credit. 

Some banks in order to save the pre- 
mium charge on a depository bond will 
consider the pledging of their securities 
for the protection of a depositor who de- 
mands security. What ts the argument 
against this? 

The uncertainty of the rights of the 
depositor so favored, as against the 
claims of other depositors and genera! 
creditors in the event of insolvency, and 
the risk the bank is taking with respect 
to the safety of their property while it 
is out of their custody. The securities 
may be lost in transit, through burglary, 
misplacement, or the dishonesty of the 
depositor or his subordinates. 

How can a successful bonding contract 
business be built up? 

The production of contract bonds is 
in a large measure the result of person 
al contact as well as friendship betwee! 
the contractor and the agent. Cultivat: 
friendly relations with responsible con 
tractors and keep well informed as to 
their business activities. Endeavor to 
obtain a late financial statement. Verify 
it and forward to the home office. Whe: 
an agent has gained the contractor s 
confidence, these statements are not di/ 
ficult to obtain. Also ascertain th¢ 
amount of uncompleted work on hand 
With this essential data in his possession 
the underwriter is able to establish wha‘ 
may be termed a credit line as a basis 
upon which ‘applications can be acte: 
upon immediately. 
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New Ontario Auto 
Law Effective Sept. 1 


ITS PROVISIONS ANALYZED 
Adapted Along Lines of Safety-Respon- 
sibility Measures in U. S.; Penal- 
izes Reckless Drivers 


The Canadian Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of Toronto has sent out 
an analysis of the safety-responsibility 
law of Ontario which goes into effect 
on September 1. It was passed by the 
legislature of Ontario at its last session 
on recommendation of Justice Hodgins 
as royal commissioner after a careful in- 
quiry by him and members of his com- 
mission in Canada, England and the 
United States. 

The new law has been endorsed by 
the Ontario Motor League, by the Can- 
adian Manufacturers’ Association, by the 
Ontario Associated Board of Trade and 
Chambers of Commerce, by the Toronto 
Board of Trade, and by the Canadian 
\utomobile Underwriters’ Association. 
It applies to all automobiles, motor 
trucks, trailers, motorcycles and tractors 
and penalizes only those who bring 
themselves under it. It is intended to 
encourage safe and careful driving and 
to penalize reckless or careless drivers. 

Provisions Outlined 

The operator’s license and his motor 
vehicle permit will be suspended until 
the holder has given proof of his finan- 
cial responsibility if any of the follow- 
ing offenses have been committed in 
Ontario or in any of the states of the 
United States; or if he has not paid any 
final judgment against him for damages 
caused to any person to the limit of $5,- 
(00 for one person and $10,000 if two 
or more persons have been injured, or 
to the property of another in excess of 
$100 and up to $1,000 arising out of a 
motor vehicle accident, whether such 
judgment be rendered against him in On- 
tario or in any other province of Can- 
ada, 

Offenses 

The following are the offenses men- 
tioned in the act: 

Reckless driving if any injury to any 
person or property occurs in connection 
therewith. 

Racing on a highway. 

Exceeding the speed limit if any in- 
jury to any person or property occurs 
in connection therewith. 

Driving without a license. 

Any criminal offense involving use of 
a motor vehicle which includes any con- 
viction for driving a motor car while in- 
toxicated. 

The suspension of an owner’s permit 
vill apply to all the cars owned by the 
offender. 

If damage be done to the person or 
property of others the operator’s license 
or motor vehicle permit which has been 
suspended will not be restored until dam- 
iges awarded by a court in Ontario or 

any other province of Canada have 
heen paid. Payment of damages by in- 
stalments may be authorized by the court 

\ Ontario which gave judgment. Proof 

financial responsibility will also be re- 
juired for the future. 

Proof of Responsibility 

Proof of financial responsibility may 

given by any one of the following 


methods: 


(1) Filing of a policy of an authorized 
surance company with limits of $5,- 


'1)/$10,000 for public liability and $1,000 


r property damage. 

(2) Filing of bond of an authorized 
iarantee or surety company. 

(3) Filing of a bond by two sureties 


“pproved by the county judge. 


(4) Deposit of securities to amount 
$11,000. 

When proof of financial responsibility 
S been required such must be contin- 
d for three years. 

If the person to whom an_ insurance 
licy was issued has violated its terms 

(Continued on Page 42) 














When You 


Go West Young Man 


Throughout the world wherever the film flickers, Los Angeles 


is known as the City of Cinema. 


But to the small group of 


colonists from Mexico who founded the city 149 years ago it was 


The Village of Our Lady, the Queen of 


the Angels. 


Today, Los Angeles, with a population of 1,270,000, is the 
Since 1870 with one 


largest city in the Western Americas. 
exception the population has doubled e 


very ten years. 


In the 


last twenty years its artificial harbor carved out of the open sea- 


shore 
into the first ra 
American ports. 
more recently the Coun- 
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aircraft fac- 
tories place Los Angeles 
among the most complete 
airports of the whole 
world. 
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Young Insurance Man— 
Angeles. 
And when you do s0, 
come first to the full func- 
tioning branch office of 
UNION INDEMNITY Com- 
PANY 
INDEMNITY COM PANYY. 
There, let us serve you in 


YorRK 


And 


after that let us introduce 
you properly to Los An- 
geles, the Miracle City of 
Western America! 


“The New 
City Hall” 


Union Invemniry Company 


A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY, INC, 


New York Indemnity Company 


Detroit Life Insurance Company Iowa 
Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 


Bankers & Merchants Fire Insurance Company 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES* UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING NEW ORLEANS 


Fire Insurance Company 


La Salle Fire Insurance Company 


100 MAIDEN LANE 


Union Title and Trust Company, W. B. P. 


NEW YORK 








Cc. & S. GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Big Crowd Out for All-Day Tournament 
at Leewood Course; S. R. Diamond 
Wins President’s Trophy 
Casualty and suretv golf enthusiasts 
turned out in full force one day last 
week at the annual spring tournament 
of the Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York, held at the Leewood Golf Club, 
Crestwood, New York. There were 112 
for luncheon and 108 members played 
golf. The dinner in the evening was 
also well attended. It was decided that 
the fall tournament will be held Sep- 
tember 20 on some Long Island course 

yet to be decided upon. 
The following were the prize winners 
in the various events: 
1. 36 holes Medal Play, low net score: 
Class A—J. W. Allen, Globe Indemnity; 
G. F. Meredith, Globe Indemnity. 
Class B—E. A. 
ance Corp.; R. H. Breninger, 
Merchants’ Indemnity. 
Class C—J. B. Clark, Royal Indemnity; 
S. Meyerson, Hartford Accident 
(Staten Island). 
18 holes, Medal Play: 
S. R. Diamond, Franklin Surety. 
3. 18 holes, Medal Play, low net score: 


Evans, General Reinsur- 


2. President’s Trophy 


A. L. Peirson, Globe Indemnity. 

4. Kickers’ Handicap: 

R. S. Seiler and W. A. Ahearn, 
Great American Indemnity. 

The donors of the prizes included John 
R. English, Standard Surety & Casualty; 
John S. Turn, Aetna Life; Richard Dem- 
ing, American Surety; George E. Hayes, 
Union Indemnity; George H. Reaney, U. 
S. Guarantee; Vincent Cullen, National 
Surety; J. J. Meador, U. S. Casualty; 
Floyd N. Dull, Continental Casualty; Ed- 
ward R. Lewis, United States F. & G.; 
Frank J. O'Neill, Royal Indemnity, and 
T. J. Grahame, Globe Indemnity. 

N. J. CASUALTY GOLF MEET 
George Brush Wins Handicap; C. J. 
Griffin Guests’ Contest; F. B. Heller 
and J. H. Martin Kicker Matches 
The Casualty Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New Jersey held its annual out- 
ing and golf tournament one day last 
week at the Crestmont Golf Club, West 
Orange. A dinner was held in the eve- 
ning, concluding the soc al activities of 

the association until next fall. 

The members’ handicap contest was 
won by George Brush of the Union In- 
demnity, with Frank W. Franzen, resi- 
dent vice-president and manager at New- 
ark for the Commercial Casualty, sec- 
ond and William Clarkson, manager, 
Newark office of the Travelers, third. 
Charles J. Griffin won the guests’ con- 
test. In the members’ kicker contest 
Frank B. Heller, Heller-Schlesinger 
agency, Newark, was first and Al Alsopp, 
second. J. H. Martin won the guests’ 
kicker contest, with Joseph Toms, sec- 
ond and Walter Rickard, third. 

About 124 were present at the dinner 
in the evening. Frank W. Franzen was 
chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments in charge of the outing. Henry 
P. Reardon, branch manager of the 
Newark office of the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty, is president of the association, 


CANCELING SOME LINES 

According to “L’Agent d’Assurances,” 
French insurance journal, the company 
Assurances Syndicales of Toulouse will 
discontinue its “industrial accidents” 
(workmen’s compensation) business as it 
is said not to be in the position to de- 
posit 1,000,000 French francs ($39,000) re- 
quired by the insurance department. The 
French paper also says that negotia- 
tions are under way with a large com- 
pany to take over the fire business of 
the Assurance Syndicales. 


BUILDING LOAN DIRECTOR 
Henry P. Reardon, Newark branch 
manager of the Metropolitan Casualty 
and head of the Casualty Underwriters’ 
Association of Northern New Jersey, has 
been elected a director of the Defiance 
Building & Loan Association of New- 


ark. 
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REINSURANCE COMPLETED 


Commonwealth Casualty Keeps Intact 
Columbus Office of American Guaran- 
ty; Acquires A. & H. Business of 
Chicago Company 

The Commonwealth Casualty has com- 
pleted the reinsurance of policyholders of 
the American Guaranty of Columbus, O., 
which company was purchased several 
months ago. In making this announce- 
ment E. W. Cook, vice-president and 
veneral manager, said that the Columbus 
offices of the American Guaranty would 
remain intact and will concéntrate on 
fire and theft business in Ohio. 

The Commonwealth Casualty also took 
over the accident and health business of 
the Old Republic Life of Chicago re- 
cently. This company was known for- 
merly as the Twentieth Century Life. As 
a result of the deal more than two hun- 
dred general agents and solicitors were 
added to the Commonwealth field force. 

Reinsurance has already been issued 
on all the policies held by the Old Re- 
public Life. The rapid transfer of per- 
sonnel and policies was possible because 
the Commonwealth was already operat- 
ing, Mr. Cook said, in all of the states 
in which the Old Republic Life operated. 
The transfer of the accident and health 
business brings to the Commonwealth 
about $125,000 in premiums on monthly 
forms of policies. 

The transfer was made because of a 
desire of officials of the Old Republ'c 
Life to withdraw from the accident and 
health field in order to concentrate the 
company’s energies in selling life insur- 
ance. 


A. E. WILKINSON DEAD 
Standard Accident Actuary Was With 
Company 36 Years; Started as 
Junior Clerk 

E. Wilkinson, actuary of the Stand- 
ard Accident, died last week at his home 
in Windsor, Ontario, after an illness of 
six months. For thirty-six years Mr. 
Wilkinson was associated with the 
Standard in various capacities, starting 
in 1894 as a junior clerk and working 
up to the post he held at his death. 
He was a Fellow of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society; a past commander and 
past preceptor of the Windsor Precep- 
tory, Knights Templar; and an active 
participant in many movements related 
to insurance. 

Mr. Wilkinson leaves a widow, two 
daughters and two brothers, Lieut.-Col. 
George H. Wilkinson and A. J. Wilkin- 
son of Windsor. 





New Ontario Law 
(Continued from Page 41) 


whether by misstatement in his appli- 
cation for the insurance or on breach of 
the conditions of the nolicy, the person 
injured may still claim against the in- 
surance company, but in that event the 
insurance company by a_ provision in 
its policy, may have a right of action 
against their policyholder for recovery of 
the damages paid on his behalf, 
Accident Reporting 

Every motor accident in Ontario re- 
sulting in injury to any person, or dam- 
age to property which apparently ex- 
ceeds $50, must be reported to the police 
by the persons involved and by the police 
to the registrar of motor vehicles in On- 
tario. The registrar will keep a perma- 
nent record for each person involved in 
an accident and a copy of such driving 
record may be obtained on request and 
— of a fee of $1 

Under reciprocal arrangements with 
other provinces and states of the United 
States any driving offense by an On- 
tario motorist committeed outside of On- 
tario will be reported to the registrar 
of motor vehicles in Ontario, who may 
then require proof of financial responsi- 
bil'ty. Also Ontario will report any of- 
fense in Ontario by drivers of cars of 
other provinces and states to the official 
who issued the license. 
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That Zeppelin Trip 


(Continued from Page 19) 


sink if “Big Bill” Edwards, the former 
football player of Princeton, who is now 
an insurance broker, were to get aboard 
as a stowaway, for instance, after the 
passenger list was complete, is bunk. 
Asked about the danger of an extra 
two or three hundred pounds (Edwards 
weighs about 250), Commander Eckener 
smiled and said to the writer: 

“The newspaper boys must have some- 
thing to write about. There is lots of 
water on board the ship which in an 
emergency could be dropped overbeard, 
and would lighten the ship. Water is 
dumped when sudden height is wanted 
and the man at the controls can’t get 
the ship up fast enough. That, of course, 
doesn’t happen often.” 

There are not many preliminaries to 
taking a Zeppelin trip, one of the minor 
things being to pack enough things in 
one bag to get you through. If every- 
thing goes well the ship can make Spain 
from New York in two days, and you 
don’t need much luggage for that. The 
Hamburg-American Line, where you buy 
your ticket, is willing to send your trunk 
over to Europe without expense on an 
ocean steamship liner. The amount of 
baggage permitted on the airship is for- 
tv-four pounds. Some people do not take 
that much. There is no “dressing for 
dinner” on the ship and that enables 
passengers to do away with a lot of 
clothes they ordinarily would have to 
take. 

It is necessary to agree 


not to smoke 
on board, There 


is some complaint of 
this among the passengers who pretend 
that the deprivation is simply terrible 
and that if they do not get a cigarette 
with n five minutes of leaving the ship 
they will nearly die. although of what 
thev exnect to die T do not know. 

I think that the non-smoking require- 


NAT’L BUREAU OUTING 


Business Cares Forgotten at Bear Moun- 
tain: Exciting Baseball Game; 
Steamer Specially Chartered 


The staff of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters forgot 
business cares one day 
embarked in a 


last week and 
chartered steamer for 
Sear Mountain where the annual outing 
of the Bureau was successfully held. The 
party was led by James A. Beha, general 
manager and counsel, who also acted as 
umpire in an exciting baseball game, as- 
sisted by William Leslie, associate man- 
ager, and L. L. Hall, secretary-treas- 
urer. H. J. Hargrave, claim department 
manager, figured as the star of the 
game by stretching a three base hit into 
a homer with a heroic slide between 
third and home. 


On the return trip a buffet luncheon 


ment is faithfully followed. Certainly, if 
any one should try to sneak a smoke 
the scent of it would be detected because 
members of the crew are constantly 
passing the narrow passage way between 
the staterooms. No one would care to 
face the contempt and scorn of the oth- 
er passengers by being caught with a 
cigarette. 

Some of the passengers bring along 
chewing tobacco which they take when 
no one is looking; and some of the ship’s 
officers keep in their mouths “joker cig- 
arettes”’ made of white celluloid and 
painted on the ends to resemble fire 
and ashes. It strikes their sense of 
humor and gives an outlet for nervous- 
ness. 

That Teuton sense of humor also got 
working at the Friedrichshafen landing 
when Herr Minister Director Badt of 
the Prussian Re'sch delegation appeared 
at the window with a stuffed baby alli- 
gator which had been bought in Amer- 
ica and gave an eyeful to the villagers 
crowding around the ship with bunches 
of flowers, laurel wreaths and “hochs.” 

An amazing thing about Zeppelin trav- 
el in Europe is the tremendous over- 
head view one gets of the show places 
of Europe. To think that in one day 
a traveler sees Marseilles, the Riviera, 
the Pyranees Mountains, the chateau 
country of France, the entire River 
Rhone Valley, the mountains and lakes 
of Switzerland, and sometimes as many 
as a hundred cities lying underneath 
haffles the imagination and certainly 
leaves a ghoulish impression. In one 
day a Zeppelin passenger can see more 
castles, walled c'ties, famous mountain 
Renta celebrated scenery, world-dis- 
cussed lakes than the tourists in cars 
or on foot see in months. A great 
trip for a college boy. 


SCHILLER BOARD CHAIRMAN 

Ira A. Schiller of New York is the 
new chairman of the board of the Fed- 
eral Surety, succeeding Charles Shuler, 
Sr., who has retired from active busi- 
ness. Mr. Schiller was formerly vice- 
chairman. Ray Nyemaster has been 


added to the board to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Shuler’s retirement. Up 
until the election of W. L. Taylor as 
president last vear Mr. Shuler had been 
president of the company from its in- 
ception. 








was served on board the steamer and a 
special vote of thanks was extended to 
A. W. Whitney, associate general man- 
ager, for his surprise coffee service on 
the boat and at the pavilion. The out- 
ing was the largest attended in the his- 
tory of the Bureau. 
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W ORKING with its agents 
in building a closely-knit, effi- 
cient organization, the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company continues an unin- 
terrupted successful growth. 


A fair attitude toward settle- 
ment of claims is productive of 
a high regard and good-will 
among both agents and as- 
sureds. 


Through the Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corporation, 
you can write fire, automobile, 
tornado and allied lines, in ad- 
dition to specialty lines. 


UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 








ALLIED COMPANY 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY 
FIRE CORPORATION 




















Home Office 





CENTRAL WEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Hal. H. Smith, President 


We Welcome Inquiries 
from 
Progressive Agents 


Assets $3,200,000.00 


Detroit, Michigan 





FRANKLIN 
SURETY 
COMPANY 


123 William Street 
New York 


Fidelity & Surety 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 
General Liability 
Automobile Liability 


Traders Protective 
Bond 
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| Standard agents are reaping a rich harvest in premiums... 
rich because extra personal efforts have been combined 
with modern direct-mail campaigns. » » » Experienced 
men have fashioned “tailored” advertising programs 


for Standard agents. And now, one by one, 





these same agents are learning the fruitful results 
of augmenting their own work with proven 


direct-mail advertising . . . advertising that 


11 


is modern, resultful, sound ... advertising 





that fits snugly into its place in the 
series of steps behind every order 

» « « advertising that is surrounded 
by unique services. » » » A 
word to the Standard Adver- 


tising Department will bring 


you complete information. 








STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





ONE OF THE OLDEST AND ONE OF THE LARGEST CASUALTY AND BONDING COMPANIES IN AMERICA 
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OPEN DOORS ALWAYS 


Doors are open to all agents and Company em- 
ployees. Step into the office of the manager and all 
other Company executives any time you wish. The 
democracy of helpfulness and getting things done 
prevails here. Although the London Guarantee is 
one of the oldest and strongest casualty companies 
in the world. there is no executive red tape. Agents 
go direct to Company executives with their prob- 
lems and get sympathetie friendly co-operation. 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT COMPANY, LTD. 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager « Fifty-Five Fifth Avenue, New York 


Go Straight 
to the Point 
of Authority 








